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A GREAT TEACHER PASSES— 
WILLIAM NORWOOD BRIGANCE 


A BIoGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
From The Crawfordsville Review, February 
1, 1960. Courtesy of Myron Phillips, 
Alumni Secretary, Wabash College. 


R. BRIGANCE came to Wabash 
eum under the administration 
of Dr. George L. Mackintosh in 1922 
from Proviso High School in Maywood, 
Ill., a suburb of Chicago. He spent the 
rest of his life in Crawfordsville, except 
for leaves of absences to study for ad- 
vanced degree and teaching sojourn in 
Hawaii. 

He received his Ph.D. in 1930 from 
the University of Iowa and in 1936-38 
was on leave of absence to the University 
of Hawaii, where he was professor of 
speech and head of the English depart- 
ment. 

He made his presence felt early at 
Wabash, coming here in the days in 
which oratorical contests were attaining 
wide popularity. Dr. Brigance trained 


students who entered state competition 


in both the Peace and State Oratorical 
contests. Many of the speakers he trained 
won state honors and went on to cap- 
ture national awards. 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers of this journal have 
been interested in the series of articles on great 
teachers of speech. The very sad news of the 
death of W. Norwood Brigance came as this is- 
sue of The Speech Teacher was being prepared 
for the printer. We share with you some of the 
tributes of his colleagues at Wabash College. 
They will be followed by other appropriate 
materials in our journals at a later date. 


Leland Ross, ’25, Maurice Robinson, 
27, Ray Ehrensberger, ’29, and C. E. A. 
Moore, ’35, won the Inter-State Oratori- 
cal Contest conducted annually at 
Northwestern University at that time. 


Throughout his long service at Wa- 
bash he was an active teacher and also 
participated in many national and civic 
activities. He wrote a large number of 
books. His speech texts have been widely 
used. Added to his busy schedule were 
many appearances as a lecturer in all 
parts of the United States until the lat- 
ter years of his life. 


Dr. Brigance was a member of the 
Crawfordsville Kiwanis Club and the 
American Legion since 1922; a member 
of Tau Kappa Alpha, national speech 
honorary fraternity; was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, and belonged to Lambda 
Chi Alpha social fraternity and was a 
member of the Methodist Church. 

He was a member of the Indiana 
State Legion speakers bureau for many 
years. 


Dr. Brigance served for several years 
on the City Planning Commission, part 
of the time as chairman. While on the 
commission a controversial city plan that 
had run into legal technicalities was 
passed and is currently in effect. 

Among many honors won by Dr. 
Brigance were the Order of Merit, 
awarded by Lambda Chi Alpha in 1956; 
U. S. Speaker of the Year in educational, 
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scientific and cultural activities in 1951, 
awarded by TKA National Board of 
Awards; president in 1946 and vice 
president in 1934 and 1945 of the Speech 
Assn. of America, and president of the 
American Assn. of University Professors, 
Indiana Speech Assn. 

Three hobbies took up much of Dr. 
Brigance’s time. Many years ago he took 
an avid interest in fishing. Later he took 
up golf and became interested in color 
photography. His interest in photog- 
raphy began during his two years in 
Hawaii and afterwards he pursued the 
hobby in traveling over the country 
lecturing. He used his color pictures as 
the basis for many lectures and was con- 
sidered an outstanding amateur color 
photographer. 

Dr. Brigance was born Nov. 17, 1896 
in Olive Branch, Miss., the son of Ben- 
jamin Edgar and Rebecca Joyner Bri- 
gance. While he was a small boy the 
family moved to the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota, his father 
becoming an agent with the Indian 
Service. He was not a high school grad- 
uate—he entered college at 15. Despite 
the lack of high school education he 
made an outstanding scholastic record 
at the University of South Dakota. He 
received his A.B. in 1916 and went to 
Dallas, S. D., where he taught in high 
school in 1916-17. 

In 1917 Dr. Brigance enlisted in the 
regular Army. He served in the field 
artillery with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces for 13 months and rose to 
the rank of second lieutenant. After the 
Armistice he stayed for a time with the 
occupation forces. 


After his military service he went to 
Nebraska, where he worked as a research 
assistant to the Nebraska Legislative 
Reference Bureau. In 1920-21 he taught 
at Hastings, Neb., and in 1921-22 at 
Proviso High School. 

Just before he came to Wabash he 


was married to Jane Martin, Aug, 9, 
1922 in Cozad, Neb. She survives. One 
daughter, Virginia Joyce, is deceased, 
and another, Shirley Jane (Mrs. John 
R. Oest), lives in Williamsburg, Va, 
The father is living at Tupelo, Miss, 

When not teaching in regular session 
at Wabash, Dr. Brigance served on many 
college and university faculties during 
summer sessions. Among the schools at 
which he taught as a member of sum. 
mer term faculties were the University 
of Southern California (1932, 1949), 
University of Wisconsin (1940) and Uni- 
versity of Hawaii (1947). 

He also served as lecturer during 
summer sessions at the University of 
Iowa (1941), University of Michigan 
(1941, 1946), Louisiana State University 
(1942) and the University of Missouri 
(1946). He attended the University of 
Nebraska (1920), University of Chicago 
(1921) and University of Wisconsin 
(1922) for graduate work. 

Last spring Dr. Brigance received the 
Wabash College Award of 
Merit. 


Alumni 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
Dr. George Cotton, Chairman, 
Department of Philosophy, 

Wabash College, February 2, 1960 
With the passing of Norwood Bri- 
gance an irreplaceable strength has gone 
from us. No man is indispensable—death 
has a way of seeing to that. But genuine 
men are irreplaceable. So with our 
friend: not to be replaced as husband 
and father, as beloved colleague on this 
campus, as responsible citizen of this 
community, and as a man, an individ 
ual, with just his unique combination 
of gifts, experience and character. The 
vacant chair in the home, in this col 
lege, in this community and in the na 
tion will be conspicuous. He will be 

sorely missed and for a long time. 
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He was more widely and favorably 
known than any other man on this cam- 
pus. His dozen or so text books in speech 
are used literally over the whole world. 
He was the author, more than twenty- 
five years ago, of what is still the defini- 
tive biography of Jeremiah Sullivan 
Black. Black was a noted attorney of 
Civil War days, a member of the Bu- 
chanan cabinet, first as Attorney Gen- 
eral, then as Secretary of State. He was 
a staunch defender of civil rights in very 
unpopular cases, including some that 
won national attention before the Su- 
preme Court. Dr. Brigance was also the 
editor of a two-volume work, currently 
being re-issued, on History and Critt- 
cism of American Public Address. 

He could have carved out a comforta- 
ble career, but the thought seems never 
to have occurred to him. Where he grew 
up in South Dakota there was no high 
school within miles. So he prepared him- 
self, went to the University of South 
Dakota, we may be sure with some self 
confidence, asked to be given the exam- 
inations for high school subjects, passed 
them and entered the university where 
he won distinction. He was the first man 
to receive the Ph.D. degree in Speech 
from the University of Iowa. 


He had a strong sense of responsibil- 
ity. He has served this college for thirty 
eight years. He loved it. Repeatedly he 
turned down attractive offers from 
“name” universities and colleges, al- 
though few of his colleagues knew of 
them. He served here under four presi- 
dents and as many deans. As our current 
Dean remarked, “He stood in awe of 
none of them.” Yet he was loyal to all 
of them. In one critical time, his loyal 
defense of the administration carried 
the day when others faltered. He spent 
himself for the college. The Speakers’ 
Bureau, which he founded thirty-three 
years ago, has provided nearly twenty 
seven hundred programs for this and 


other communities in Indiana. He felt 
an immense personal concern for each 
chapel speaker. For many years he was a 
valued and devoted member of the fac- 
ulty Committee on Academic Policy. 

He believed in this city. For years he 
was a member of the City Planning 
Commission and was chairman through 
the past two city administrations, the 
one Republican and the other Demo- 
cratic. It was a hard post to fill and lesser 
men might well shun it. Yet this work 
was done without any pay and with 
scrupulous care and precision. When de- 
cisions were reached he was utterly un- 
afraid of any man. None but the brash 
would dare question his integrity. 

He was a long time editor of the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. He served 
as President of the Speech Association 
of America and was on its Executive 
Council for a considerable time. For a 
number of years he was on the national 
scholarship committee of his fraternity, 
Lambda Chi Alpha. There is in his 
files a copy of a letter he sent years ago, 
urging his national chapter to renounce 
its racial clauses, when, as he said, it 
would have been the brave thing to do 
and before the pressures got strong. He 
did not know how to spare himself. Yet 
when almost three years ago he had his 
first warning of heart trouble, he 
accepted the limited life without com- 
plaint and obeyed his doctor’s orders. 


He was a perfectionist. He insisted on 
it from his students with the authority 
of the teacher who had first required 
it of himself. He would tolerate no com- 
promise on standards. He had an in- 
tense pride in former students who had 
achieved distinction in business and in 
the various professions. He was wonder- 
fully warm and human in all his rela- 
tions, both with students and younger 
colleagues. His very last service was to 
have charge of a program at the national 
Speech Association meeting in Washing- 
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ton in which speakers were enlisted who 
had not before spoken to the Associa- 
tion. It was his idea and he carried it 
through. So successful was the program 
that recent letters have indicated that 
this will be a regular feature henceforth 
at the national meetings. That was like 
him! He detested injustice and was al- 
ways to be found on the side of the 
underprivileged. He never seemed to 
mind in the least if his stand was not 
popular. In talking with him about his 
work I often detected in his zeal for 
clarity of communication not a mere 
technicians’s enthusiasm, but a deep 
human concern that men should be 
freed from the dungeon of the inar- 
ticulate. Such a man is not to be re- 
placed. 

There is something dreadfully final 
about death. The last entry has been 
made in the record. But is this all? I 
cannot respect the calm composure of 
men who disbelieve in life beyond the 
grave. I do not see how one can be re- 
conciled to this view without deforming 
his own essential humanity. If it could 
be proved that death ends the human 
venture, I for one should continue to 
protest against it. It ought not so to be. 


But when we can listen to the gospel of 
hope from the New Testament, we are 
assured that the goodness of God dog 
not fail, nor his resources prove too 
meager to care for us when we have 
passed beyond the bounds of earthly 
vision. If this is our hope, then we can 
be assured that Norwood Brigance has 
come to no end, but that in a fairer 
land his restless spirit presses on toward 
new light and strength. 


STATEMENT By His MAJOR PROFESSOR 
AND PROFESSIONAL COLLEAGUE 
A. Craig Baird, Wabash College ‘07 
State University of Iowa 
Norwood Brigance was a great soul, 
He was first among great teachers and 
leaders of speech and communication 
in twentieth century America. He was 
outstanding in research training of pub 
lic speakers, in creative writing and in 
his effectiveness on the platform. He re- 
flected the best principles of Aristotle 
and his successors. He was a genuinely 
educated person and reflected intellec- 
tual, social and moral integrity, all too 
rare in this day. We of Wabash will al- 
ways salute him. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON DEBATE AND DISCUSSION 





I. AUDIENCES AND TOURNAMENTS: 
TWO FORMS OF OVER-EMPHASIS 


Glen E. Mills 


ECENT articles and letters in some 
R' of our professional journals have 
renewed the attack upon decision de- 
bating in general and upon tournaments 
in particular. The suggested remedies 
have included a substantial increase in 
the number of audience debates, the de- 
velopment of much larger debate 
squads, and the use of several proposi- 
tions per season. This reply will ques- 
tion the seriousness of the charges, the 
values of the intended reforms, and the 
wisdom of substituting one kind of 
over-emphasis for another. 


Before replying to the critics’ charges, 
however, I must concede that there are 
in school debating some objectionable 
attitudes and practices which should be 
remedied. It is difficult, for example, to 
deny the existence of frenetic activity 
and a pre-occupation with win-loss 
records in some institutions which place 
heavy emphasis upon tournament com- 
petition. The broad acceptance of the 
high value which is ascribed to a tour- 
nament victory is suggested by the Na- 
tional Forensic League’s practice of 


The author is Assistant Dean of the School of 
Speech and a former Director of Debate at 
Northwestern University. He takes a middle 
of the road position in viewing tournament and 
audience debating, and makes practical recom- 
mendations for the future. He has been a mem- 
ber of NUEA and SAA Committees on Debate, 
and is co-author of Argumentation and Debate 
(Macmillan). He completed his Ph.D. at Michi- 
gan in 1941. 


awarding between four and nine points 
for winning one debate, while giving 
only one point for speaking to an au- 
dience. 


Several additional attitudes and prac- 
tices of a questionable sort are related 
to the apparent interest in bigness for 
its own sake. There are those who boast 
about having the most debates per sea- 
son, spending the largest budget, travel- 
ing the greatest distance, entertaining 
the largest tournament, employing the 
largest coaching staff, and awarding or 
receiving the most impressive trophies. 
Those who are motivated by these 
values should realize that size and 
amount can be either good or bad, de- 
pending upon the educational ends 
which are served. They should also con- 
sider the probability that something re- 
sembling the economists’ law of di- 
minishing returns may apply somewhere 
along the line. 


Occasionally stemming from __ this 
tournament-winning orientation, accord- 
ing to the critics, are specific deficiencies 
such as sharp practices and the neglect 
of educational criticism. It should be 
recognized that sharp practices, such as 
misquoting and exaggerating, may occur 
for reasons other than the desire to win 
a judge’s vote; these tricks have been 
practiced in audience debates as well. 
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As we have often heard debaters say, 
“The evil is not inherent.” 

Perhaps one reason for the occurrence 
of questionable behavior is the inability 
of a teacher to observe his own students 
in a coach-judged tournament. Another 
may be the omission of thorough, oral 
critiques in the interest of crowding one 
more round of debates into a day. In 
my opinion, it is educationally unwise to 
substitute electronic computers for pro- 
fessionally qualified critic judges. The 
question of who won is educationally 
much less important than why, if we are 
really concerned with teaching and 
learning. 


But even if one agrees that tour- 
nament competition is occasionally over- 
done, he need not err in the opposite 
direction. It seems to me that those 
schools which seldom or never have au- 
dience debates should remedy that im- 
balance. In rare cases, though, this cor- 
rective measure has been carried to such 
an extreme that decision debating has 
been eliminated. Fortunately for school 
debate, the more temperate reformers, 
who out-number the extremists, have 
sought to achieve some sort of balance 
between tournament and audience situ- 
ations and among the numerous pat- 
terns of discussion and debate. Their 
advice on balanced forensics programs 
may be found in our professional litera- 
ture. 


Before anyone dichotomizes tour- 
nament debating and audience debating 
and declares that only the latter is re- 
alistic, he should face the facts that many 
important debates in real life are not 
presented for audiences in the poular 
sense, and that the rival advocates do 
compete for decisions. There are situa- 
tions in which opposing spokesmen 
address fewer persons than one some- 
times sees in a school tournament de- 
bate. However, the basis of a decision 
in a school debate differs from that in 


a real-life debate. In the latter case we 
have either a legislator’s vote or a jury. 
man’s vote, while in the former we haye 
a critic’s vote. In school debating we use 
the critic’s vote for the purpose of 
teaching the principles of the art ina 
laboratory situation. This results in our 
demanding of students greater intel. 
lectual rigor than popular public per. 
suaders typically practice. To those who 
scoff at this logical emphasis on the 
ground that man is not entirely rational, 
I reply that any educator who is worthy 
of his profession has an ethical obliga- 
tion to work for the improvement of 
his students, and it seems clear that in- 
creased rationality of behavior is an 
improvement of the highest order. 


No doubt the nature and the sequence 
of the learning experiences is of some 
importance. Student debaters should 
learn the essential principles of argu 
mentation, preferably in a_ systematic 
course. If this is not possible, the squad 
training procedure should be adapted 
to provide such instruction. The fact 
that some debaters and directors win 
decisions without knowing much about 
argumentation is not a conclusive edu- 
cational argument against this thesis. 
Instead, it suggests that our system of 
evaluation is wanting in quality. 


After the student debaters demonstrate 
a modest grasp of argumentation in 
practice debates and decision contests, 
they should be given a complementary 
kind of learning experience, i.e., debat- 
ing before audiences. The progression in- 
dicates my belief that a public platform 
is no place for a novice; he belongs in 
a practice room. Even though student 
debaters will learn to make some con 
cessions to audience psychology, they 
must be taught to maintain high stand- 
ards of investigation, analysis, reasoning, 
and other characteristics of responsible 
advocacy. The absence of a critic’s de 
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cision should not result in shoddy prep- 
aration. 

My own experience with hundreds of 
students who have spoken in both tour- 
nament and audience situations prompts 
me to assert with confidence that, when 
teachers and students exert their best ef- 
forts in both kinds of training situa- 
tions, the young people become more 
proficient in adult debating than those 
who had only one kind of school experi- 
ence. What we need is some systematic 
research to test the questionable hypoth- 
esis that students who have done only 
audience debating in school will excel 
as advocates in adult-life situations. 


Once we decide which combination 
of practice situations best serves our edu- 
cational aims, we can deal with the les- 
ser question concerning the number of 
students whom we should strive to 
reach. I say “strive to reach” because 
sometimes a director cannot enlist 
enough for two respectable teams, yet 
in another situation he may have more 
aspirants than he can use. On one oc- 
casion I had six debaters and no as- 
sistants; on another I had three tem- 
porary helpers and one hundred and 
six volunteer high school debaters. As- 
suming that the director has the same 
teaching load as the other teachers 
(which he typically does), that he should 
have a few hours per week which he can 
call his own, and that he actually works 
with his debaters, I wonder how desir- 
able a mammoth squad really is. 

Perhaps the procedure, which was a 
combination of “mass debating” and 
the “star” system, will be of some in- 
terest. Between mid-October and early 
December the total group was divided 
among four teachers who prepared fifty- 
three two-speaker teams for the inter- 
class tournament, which occupied a 
week of after-school time and utilized 
the services of dozens of townspeople as 


judges. On the basis of coaches’ ob- 
servations and the judges’ ballots, a 
squad of thirty-two was selected for the 
coach alone to deal with. In January 
every member appeared in at least one 
tournament and as many other speech 
situations as we could arrange within 
the county. During February the squad 
was reduced to sixteen, and after an- 
other series of appearances for the re- 
maining members, the roster was trim- 
med: to eight. The objectives were to in- 
terest many persons, to build for future 
years, and to reach the district and state 
tournaments in March with a four-man 
team which would do well. It did. 


The last proposed remedy to be dis- 
cussed here is the use of “five or six or 
more topics” (propositions) per season. 
If this means that each debater would 
work on six propositions in as many 
months, I believe that a dilemma would 
be posed; either there would be shallow 
preparation on each proposition, or too 
much time would be spent in prepar- 
ing so many. The latter alternative is 
another kind of over-emphasis. Perhaps 
the proposal means that a squad would 
have several propositions but that no 
individual would go before audiences 
with more than two or three during one 
season. The national-proposition “lock- 
step” probably needs to be broken, but 
we must avoid the two dangers which are 
associated with the adoption of several 
propositions per season. 


Our difficulties with school debate 
might be reduced if the activity were 
more generally based upon a thought- 
fully developed educational rationale 
which had been agreed upon by admin- 
istrators, teachers, students, and, in the 
case of high schools, by the interested 
persons in the community. In order to 
justify its place in the educational 
scheme, a debate program must be so 
conducted that the students grow in 
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knowledge of the art of advocacy, be- 
come more mature in their attitudes 
toward communicative situations, and 
develop their skills of presentation. 
Ideally, the program is co-curricular, 
or a laboratory and field-work extension 
of credit-bearing classes in which rhe- 
torical doctrine is learned. 

Once we formulate a defensible edu- 


cational philosophy and objectively teg 
our pedagogical devices, such as tourna. 
ments and decisionless audience debates, 
we can determine with greater conf. 
dence whether some teachers have over. 
emphasized one or both of these teach. 
ing devices. In the meantime, some of 


us should strive to become less dogmatic . 


in our pronouncements. 
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II: COMPETITIVE DEBATING: THE SPEECH 
PROGRAM, THE INDIVIDUAL, AND SOCIETY 


Russel R. Windes, Jr. 


HE 1959-1960 academic year finds 
+ poles in more than 2000 high 
schools and 500 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States partic- 
ipating in competitive debating in one 
form or another, mostly tournament de- 
bating. Northwestern this fall began its 
iogth year of debate and its 87th year 
of intercollegiate competitive debate. 
Debating, of course, did not begin in 
the United States or the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Corax was teaching the landowners 
of Sicily the arts of argumentation as 
early as 460 B.c., and Protagoras, the 
Benjamin Franklin of ancient. Greece, 
staged practice debates and held the first 
“contests” in debating as early as 430 
Bc. A long, exciting, and occasionally 
distinguished tradition of debating was 
carried to the Colonies in the 1600’s, 
and our early ancestors engaged in a 
form of debating known as the syllogis- 
tic disputation. By the middle 1800's in 
America, literary and debating societies 
had been organized in colleges the coun- 
try over, and by 1895, when George 
Pierce Baker published the first textbook 
in argumentation and debate, Harvard, 
Northwestern, and Michigan State were 
offering courses in argumentation. 


One cannot study the history of ar- 
gumentation without becoming aware of 
a striking fact: Wherever free societies 


The writer, formerly Director of Debate at 
Northwestern University, has been most active 
in tournament debate and supports it strongly. 
His teams in high school and college have won 
state and national championships. His MS. 
(1952) is from the University of Kansas and his 
Ph.D. (1959) from Northwestern. 


have existed, there also debate has 
abounded. Debate, or advocacy if you 
will, is an intrinsic part of democracy’s 
decision-making, and the making of 
decisions through democratic means is 
vital if free people are to govern them- 
selves wisely. Neither the individual nor 
the state, constantly besieged by prob- 
lems demanding prudent answers, could 
long survive without effective methods 
of reaching answers to perplexing prob- 
lems. In a free and enlightened social 
order the processes of inquiry and ad- 
vocacy are constantly utilized as so- 
ciety attempts to regulate itself. Inquiry, 
or discussion and conference, may at 
times bring about decision through con- 
sensus. But if the society is large, the 
problems not amenable to group discus- 
sion, and the decisions bitterly contested, 
as they often are, discussion must even- 
tually give way to debate. Through de- 
bate concerned parties are given the op- 
portunity to hear the forceful presenta- 
tion of at least two opposing views. ‘The 
object is to gain belief and action. The 
hypothesis is that an informed public 
can and will make the wise decisions, 
and that one of the finest ways to inform 
the public is to give the best possible 
arguments in behalf of and against a 
proposition. 

If debate is vital to the individual and 
his free society, then it is only good 
sense that in the process of educating 
young citizens to become a part of free 
society, we acquaint them with the 
methods of advocacy—the theory of ar- 
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gument and the practice of that theory 
in debate. The paramount question we 
face in debate is: In just what way 
should we teach advocacy in our schools? 
There are several approaches. We can 
attempt to integrate advocacy with other 
disciplines. A young student can study 
written advocacy in a literature course, 
or he can study famous debates in a 
social science or history course. This 
may very well give him an intellectual 
view of debating, but it will hardly teach 
him the theory or practice of argument. 
We can offer courses in decision-making 
in our schools—debate and discussion 
classes, and this approach should be en- 
couraged. The answer, however, in the 
past, as in the present, has been to in- 
stitute programs of academic debating, 
wherein the student can learn the theory 
of argument and at the same time use 
extensively the principles he learns. 

How do we define academic debating? 
Academic debating is a generic term for 
oral contests in argumentation, held ac- 
cording to established rules, the pur- 
pose being to present both sides of a 
controversy so effectively that a decision 
may be reached—not on which side was 
right or wrong but on which side did 
the better job of arguing. Academic de- 
bating is gamesmanship applied to ar- 
gumentation, not the trivial and amus- 
ing gamesmanship often thought of, but 
sober, realistic, important gamesman- 
ship. I think it is important to remem- 
ber this fact. If we set academic debat- 
ing in this context, we can then properly 
assign to it certain goals and objectives 
well within our reach. We can also re- 
ject and refute criticism of academic 
debating which stems from a misunder- 
standing of what this type of debating 
actually is. 

If we remember what academic de- 
bating is, we should not upset ourselves 
with worrying over whether or not a 


student is a hypocrite if he debates both 
sides of a proposition, for we know that 
the student does not personalize one 
side of a proposition or another. If he 
argues that Red China should be ad. 
mitted to the United Nations he does 
not have to believe that it should; rather 
he knows that his job entails preparing 
the best possible case in behalf of a 
given proposition, believing that in a 
democracy every side of every proposi- 
tion is entitled to a fair hearing. He 
knows, too, that his essential objective 
in studying debating is to learn the tools 
of argument and how they can best be 
applied in attacking and defending 
ideas. He may well know that he can- 
not be sure which side of the proposi- 
tion is “right” or “wrong” until he is 
familiar with an abundance of argument 
and proof that may be offered in sup. 
port of both sides. In this respect he is 
preparing for social roles he must play 
later on in life, and, like the attorney, 
he learns to suspend his judgment, to 
be the “devil’s advocate” on occasion. 
One might ask those who insist that 
allowing an academic debater to de. 
bate both sides. is wicked, why should 
a sixteen year old debater have to be- 
lieve so strongly in one side of a prop 
osition that he cannot see a_ second 
side? Just because this is a country with 
freedom of opinion does not mean that 
everybody has to have an opinion about 
everything. One of the troubles with 
the world, it would seem, is that some 
people hold opinions so strongly they 
can not see that other people have good 
reasons for believing differently. Debat- 
ing both sides of a proposition probably 
contributes to tolerance. Moreover, be- 
sides the lawyer’s role there are others 
in which devil’s advocacy is justified. 
The Roman Catholic Church, even at 
the canonization of a saint, admits and 
listens patiently to a “devil’s advocate.” 
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The holiest. of men, it appears, cannot 
be admitted to posthumous honors until 
all that the devil could say against him 
is known and weighed. 

if we remember what academic de- 
bating is and is not, then we should 
concern ourselves less with entertaining 
a large audience through a program of 
“audience debates” and more with teach- 
ing sound and thorough research, good 
case analysis and construction, and good 
attack and defense. Academic debating 
in its true perspective does not have as 


one of its purposes the conviction of the 


masses; it is not for the purpose of en- 
tertainment or amusement. Nor is its 
chief function the teaching of oratorical 
delivery. It stems in background more 
from our judiciary system than from our 
legislative system. It emphasizes the 
mastering of certain rules and theories 
pertaining to analysis, case, proof, and 
refutation. It disclaims persuasive tech- 
niques and many devices which find ap- 
peal with large groups. Critics constantly 
carp, claiming that academic tourna- 
ment debating produces debaters unable 
to grapple with large audiences since 
they are so used to an audience of half- 


1Another example concerns the circum- 
stances surrounding Eisenhower’s decision to 
run for a second term in 1956. The President 
had a top-level meeting to discuss whether or 
not to run. In advance, he asked his brother, 
Milton, to summarize the arguments on both 
sides after all others had spoken. But when it 
came time for the summary, no one had argued 
against his running. Thus Milton had to con- 
struct new arguments, whether he believed them 
or not. Attorney General Brownell said to him 
on the way out, “As one who has had the task 
many times of summing up before a court when 
there wasn’t much to summarize . . . I know 
what a tough job you had.” Robert J. Donovan, 
Eisenhower: The Inside Story (New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1956) pp. 395, 396. 

2This is not to say that academic debate 
is unrelated to needs of our legislative body. 
Congress differs in this respect from Parliament. 
For example, few speeches in the House of 
Representatives are more than ten or fifteen 
minutes, and some of the best are only five 
minutes. These are actually timed, and speak- 
ers hurry to get all their evidence in during 
the alloted period. 


a-dozen. Aside from the fact that com- 
petitive debating has produced such out- 
standing audience speakers as Vice 
President Nixon and Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, I sometimes wonder if the 
critics are not more interested in per- 
suasive speaking contests, audience 
manipulation, and old-style delivery 
than they are in debate with its em- 
phasis on evidence and reasoning. They 
fail to comprehend the nature of ac- 
ademic debate. They often point to the 
“excitement” of British debating and 
urge that we train our young advocates 
to debate as they do. British debating, 
of course, is patterned after Parliamen- 
tary debating, and British debates are 
full of fun and frolic and a frequent 
lack of evidence. We are not training 
American debaters to sit in Parliament, 
nor to stage an academic debate in front 
of the masses. This is not to say we 
are against speaking persuasively be- 
fore large groups. I am confident that 
tournament-oriented debaters have no 
problems in adapting to the large group, 
but we should not expect large audi- 
ences to turn out for, or enjoy, academic 
debates, for this is not one of the ob- 
jectives of academic debating. 


At any rate, academic debating was 
born of the need to train young minds 
in oral advocacy and give them the in- 
centive to learn. When a school in the 
1800's engaged in academic debate, it 
engaged in the so-called “dual-debate.” 
Thus in 1872 Northwestern’s Adelphic 
Society met the University of Chicago on 
the Northwestern campus. More than a 
thousand students attended. In _ the 
18g90’s Northwestern engaged in dual de- 
bates with the University of Michigan, 
and at one of these debates Vice Pres- 
ident Adlai E. Stevenson presided. These 
were festive occasions, with music, group 
singing, prayer, and debate. A Daily 
Northwestern, 1890's vintage, com- 
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mented on a typical audience debate: 
“The music was furnished by Nevins, 
and was about as poor as it well could 
be. Miss Clara Willard of Highland Park 
sang a charming solo. She has a sweet 
and warbles like the 
choristers of the wild-wood.” 


voice feathered 

When one of our present-day directors 
of debate asks for a “return to the good 
old days” of debate, with large audi- 
ences and music and fun, he should re- 
call the season’s record of an 18g0’s 
Northwestern debate squad. One _ par- 
ticular squad won eight debates and 
lost four, and the average “squad mem- 
ber” engaged in two debates during the 
year. This hardly compares with the 300 
academic debates Northwestern’s 1958- 
1959 squad engaged in, or the thirty de- 
bates the average squad member ex- 
perienced. If one is to believe that 
repetition and supervised practices are 
laws of learning, he cannot but believe 
that the 1959 debater was far better 
trained in argument than was his 1899 
counterpart. 


When the depression came in 1930, 
schools, with limited funds, met the 
challenge by inaugurating the debate 
tournament. The tournament drew 
many schools to one central location 
and gave attending schools the oppor- 
tunity to engage in many debates over a 
short period of time at a small cost. As 
a result, the tournament prospered; it 
survived both depression and war, and 
today it accounts for nine-tenths of the 
academic debating carried on in this 
country. It also accounts for as much 
as ninety percent of the controversy 
among debate coaches, and it has been 
the source of as much bitter criticism 
both from and without the 
speech field as any issue in speech edu- 
cation these past three decades. It should 
be examined rather closely in order to 


within 


discover whether or not it is education. 
ally justifiable. Many claim it is not, 


Let us establish a constructive case 
in behalf of tournament debating be. 
fore turning to these objections. As men. 
tioned previously, hundreds of schools 
presently have a tournament-oriented 
debate program. They engage in from 
five to thirty-five tournaments a year, 
Now why do they go to tournaments? | 
can assure you readily, incidentally, 
from many years of coaching experience, 


‘that it is not because debate coaches are 


lazy. I think that coaches go to tour 
naments because they feel that they can 
reach realistic objectives established for 
their debaters through a program which 
gives considerable emphasis to tourna- 
ment debating. But saying this is not 
enough. They undoubtedly believe that 
tournament debating is a means to a 
good end. 


All of us worked with 
young people, in high school and in col- 
lege, are constantly aware of the fact that 
they must be motivated before they 
learn very much. Have you ever tried to 
motivate a group of young debaters to 
become skilled advocates by telling them 


who have 


they will have the opportunity in three 
months to meet Beatnik High in an au- 
dience debate? Have you ever tried to 
motivate a group of young debaters to 
spend hours in research, preparation, 
and practice so that they can engage 
in four non-decision debates a year? If 
you have tried, you know of the impos- 
sibility of succeeding. I’m merely saying 
this: —Tournament debating is simply 
academic debating in a situation which 
adds the element of competition and ex- 
citement and gives students the in- 
centive they need to do competent re 
search, thorough preparation, and to 
learn the principles of argument. We 
have yet to devise another approach to 
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the teaching of these skills which pro- 
vides this motivation. 

Most of us believe that the avenue to 
knowledge and skill lies in plain hard 
work; a tournament-oriented debate pro- 
gram precludes laziness and half-hearted 
effort. A debater who knows he is to 
atend an important tournament in two 
weeks and meet excellent debaters in a 
series of six or more debates which will 
be judged by a competent critic judge, 
will not idle away his time. He will be 
aware of the fun in engaging in mental 
gamesmanship with good thinkers and 
fluent speakers. 


Second, coaches can, through tourna- 
ment debating, give a great deal of de- 
bate experience to a greater number of 
people at a relatively small cost per 
round. Debate budgets are notoriously 
low anyway. At the average tournament 
where a coach takes four people, he can 
engage in at least twenty-four rounds of 
debating for eight dollars or less per 
round. If he did not attend tournaments 
and traveled hundreds of miles away 
for one debate, the coach would find his 
cost per debate sky-rocketing to maybe 
$200.00 per round. How much experi- 
ence could he give a squad of forty 
debaters at that price? 

Third, tournament debating affords 
students the opportunity to meet some 
of the best thinkers and speakers from 
a large number of schools throughout 
the country. At the Northwestern-Owen 
Coon Debate Tournament, in February, 
1959, visiting schools debated teams 
from sixteen different colleges and uni- 
versities, from sixteen different states. 
A coach could not possibly arrange for 
such debating without the tournament. 
Moreover, in each of these sixteen 
rounds a competent critic judge listened 
to and criticized the work of the partic- 
ipating debaters, valuable experience 
for the debaters, to be sure. 


Fourth, coaches go to tournaments be- 
cause their debaters like the tourna- 
ments. The enjoyment of the trips and 
their educational value, the social con- 
tacts with other students, and the ex- 
citement of the contest, including the 
trophies and recognition, all of these 
things are as much a part of a young 
citizen’s education as his academic work. 


Opponents of tournament debating 
present various arguments against it. 
Typical of these arguments are the fol- 
lowing: The debate tournament is 
“archaic,” and it is perpetuated “by the 
extreme conservatism of debate coaches 
who apparently feel that change must 
not invade debating.” Tournament de- 
bating perpetuates the orthodox style of 
debating which is rigidly formalistic. 
Tournament debating employs the critic 
judge and thus becomes a game of “who 
quotes the most and best authorities in 
the best way” rather than a contest for 
the winning of conviction from an au- 
dience. Tournament debating encour- 
ages the debating of one proposition 
for an entire school year which means 
that debaters are debating “in a vacu- 
um” most of the time, because they ex- 
haust most of the evidence on a prop- 
osition after a couple of months. The 
tournament promotes “The Star Sys- 
tem,” whereby a few skilled debaters 
are singled out by a coach to get all of 
the experience. Finally, tournaments aid 
the lazy coach, because the job of pre- 
paring for a whole series of tournaments 
is a simple one—‘Prepare for the first 
tournament . . . and you can still use 
basically the same case at the last tour- 
nament in May.” 

In approaching these charges, let me 
make three observations: Those who 
make them have the burden of proof; 
they must not only prove their asser- 
tions, but they must offer a proposal 
which will give young debaters an in- 
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centive to learn the processes of argu- 
ment and sufficient opportunity to put 
into use that which they learn. Second, 
they simply fail to understand the na- 
ture, purposes, and function of academic 
debating. Third, because of the con- 
stant repetition of these and similar un- 
proven charges the cause of debate is 
hardly advanced. 


Let us now answer these objections to 
tournament debating. I know of no de- 
bate coach who is opposed to change, 
but almost all of us are opposed to 
change merely for the sake of change. 
When the critics come forth with a de- 
sirable alternative to tournament de- 
bating, I am sure that directors of de- 
bate the country over will give it a fair 
hearing. I cannot help but note, inci- 
dentally, that the usual suggested 
“change” from the “archaic” debate 
tournament is to return to the 18go0’s 
audience debating. 


Second, while the orthodox style of 
debating is used in many tournaments, 
other forms of academic debating are 
frequently used also, forms such as cross- 
examination, court-room, and direct 
clash. Moreover, time limits must be 
imposed on any and all debating. Con- 
sequently the critics have not indicted 
“rigid formalism” per se. 


The charges against the critic judge 
and the effect his employment has on a 
debate constitute no indictment of tour- 
nament debating. In college debating 
most judges are debate coaches and 
hence well qualified to evaluate a debate 
to determine which team did the better 
job. It is an insult to the abilities of 
these coaches to imply that they are 
unable to discern good debating from 
“a game of who quotes the most and 
best authorities.” Most coaches are 
aware of the fact that occasionally their 
teams are poorly judged, but this fact 


hardly warrants terminating debate 
tournaments. 


Tournament debating does perpetu. 
ate the single proposition. A debater cap 
do a superficial job of researching this 
proposition and “run out” of material 
after two months if he is poorly coached 
or lacks motivation. But to say thata 
debater exhausts available evidence on 
major problems such as nuclear weapons 
development, labor-management rela 
tions, free trade, and foreign economic 
assistance, is simply naive. The profound 
issues of our times cannot be explored 
and dealt with without months, and 
even years, of painful research. 

Tournament debating may, in some 
cases, promote the “star system.” This 
is a difficult charge to prove. Some 
schools have only a few students in 
terested in debate. Are they using the 
“star system” when these students are 
asked to represent their school at several 
tournaments? Some schools have ex 
tremely small debate budgets and one 
man who probably teaches fifteen hours 
a week in addition to his debate duties, 
If one must give debaters a certain 
humor of debates to train them prop 
erly and keep motivation high, then how 
can we criticize the coach for not em 
couraging sixty people to debate. | 
think all of us believe in giving debate 
opportunities to all students who are 
interested, but I do not believe in re 
ducing the number of coaches through 
overwork and exhaustion. When admin- 
istrators are convinced of the merit of 
debating for all students, and when 
proper budgets and coaching staffs are 
provided, then I will firmly support 
mass debating programs. 


Let those of us who believe in tour 
nament debating remain aware of cer 
tain problems and malpractices asso 
ciated with tournaments and work for 
their elimination. Some tournaments are 
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poorly planned and poorly administered. 
These should be improved or avoided. 
Some tournaments exhaust participating 
debaters with a bevy of individual 
events and rounds of debating, with 
little time to relax in between. The 
answer here lies in not attempting to do 
so much in so short a period of time. 
Some tournaments employ poor critic 
judges, bringing in local housewives and 
businessmen while “giving the coaches 
a rest.” This appears to me to be a 
dreadful thing to do to debaters who 
have worked hard and prepared well. 
But coaches themselves can exert pres- 
sure enough to end this sort of thing 
at tournaments. There are, to be sure, 
some unethical coaches who practice a 
“win-at-any-cost’” philosophy. Fortu- 
nately these coaches are few and far 
between, and they are soon recognized 
for what they are. 

I have a great deal of sympathy in- 
deed for the young pedagogue who 
wants to coach debate. He finds him- 
self, even before he has learned the 
duties of his job, enmeshed in both at- 
tacks from without and an internecine 
struggle from within that is a bit more 
than discomforting. His is a thankless 
and endless job. He must sell himself 
and debate to administrators, fellow 
faculty members; students, and parents. 
He must always be ready to justify his 
actions, why he spends the school’s 
money, why Mary Agnes missed a day 
of school last week, and why Johnny 
has become dogmatic since he started 
debating. Just about the time he ap- 
pears to be making some progress toward 
achieving his educational goals, he picks 
up a professional journal to read that he 
is “archaic,” he is turning out a group of 
little “sophists,” he is addicted to cheat- 
ing when he can get away with it, he’s 
engaging in the wrong style of debating, 
his students are hypocrites because they 


debate both sides of a proposition, he 
is greedy and vicious because he won a 
trophy last year, and his students are 
going to hell in a hand basket because 
they are proud they won the thing. He 
learns that he should be engaging solely 
in discussion because debate produces 
nothing but two-valued little monsters 
who wouldn’t know a continuum if 
they ran across it on the beach at high 
noon. It is littke wonder that the poor 
coach, forgetting that he has probably 
accomplished far more toward educat- 
ing the young minds put in his care 
than he had ever dreamed possible, does 
not resign immediately and retreats to 
the sanctity of American History or 
boys’ counseling. 

What can be done to help this coach? 
Can those in debate present a justifica- 
tion of competitive debating that is edu- 
cationally sound and able to withstand 
attacks from without and within? If 
not, then they had better move into 
group dynamics and forget debate al- 
together. 


Two things need to be done. Coaches 
should formulate a rationale for what 
they are doing; they must communicate 
effectively this rationale to their critics, 
allies, and the uncommitted. The fact 
that in many high schools and colleges 
debate has not gained academic respect- 
ability is due to the debate coach and 
his inability to do that which he should 
best be able to do—communicate his 
educational objectives and their means 
of realization. Many debate coaches suf- 
fer from a _ self-inflicted professional 
halitosis, when they should be _ in- 
ordinately proud of the work they do. 
I, for one, am tired of hearing of de- 
bate’s weaknesses and faults. The time 
has come to emphasize the strengths. 

As teachers of speech, debate coaches 
should be interested in what a debate 
program can do for the speech curric- 
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ulum. In some colleges and many high 
schools the extra-curricular debate pro- 
gram is the largest part of the speech 
program. In some places it is the entire 
program. Most speech teachers would 
agree that the desired speech program 
should include, in addition to discussion 
and debate, offerings in public speaking, 
drama, interpretation, and the mass 
media. A successful debate program can 
and does contribute heavily to the build- 
ing of an extensive speech curriculum. 
This is particularly true in high schools, 
and those who are in college speech 
programs shouldn’t let themselves for- 
get that were it not for speech in the 
high school, college programs would be 
greatly restricted. I know of more than 
a dozen high schools now operating ex- 
tensive speech offerings whose basic 
speech program began with a debate 
team. Of particular significance is the 
high school at Russell, Kansas. Twenty 
years ago this high school had no speech 
offerings at all. Then two splendid de- 
bate coaches began debate at Russell. 
Soon the small high school had won 
the state championship in debate. The 
city became so interested in speech, 
through the successes in debate, that be- 
fore long classes in speech, drama, and 
radio graced the curriculum. A success- 
ful debate program, properly conducted, 
draws public attention to the merits and 
values of speech in general. It may be 
the show window which attracts atten- 
tion to other areas of speech education. 
In the places where debate continues to 
be the only contact with oral communi- 
cation that high school students have, 
we may be thankful that there exists 
some program to acquaint the student 
with speech. 


What does a competitive debate pro- 
gram contribute to those individuals 
who participate in it? Much has been 
written on this. Demands today neces- 


sitate an educational system which wil] 

not only teach truth but which wil] 

train young minds to search for truth, 

We must have an educational system 

which develops the rigorous and crit. 

ical mind that free societies must have. 

In short, we must have a tough educa. 

tional program which sharpens indi- 

vidual intellects. A successfully admin. 
istered debate program contributes much 
to these ends. 

Professor Kim Giffin, of the Univer. 
sity of Kansas, has worked out a list of 
ten objectives he feels a good debate 
program will achieve. I am convinced 
that these objectives motivate every 
good debate coach: 

1. to give students ability in selecting log 
ically defensible arguments relative to 
propositions or intellectual positions which 
they favor. 

2. to encourage students to learn the tools 
of research. 

3. to encourage students to support their ar- 
guments with pertinent and carefully doe 
umented factual information. 

4. to help students to learn sound reasoning, 
to perceive irrational, fallacious, or ir 
relevant arguments advanced by others. 

5. to teach students to phrase their concepts 
in clear, concise, colorful language. 

6. to increase students abilities to analyze 

topic areas, selecting groups of related ¢on- 

cepts and issues. 

to help develop within students attitudes 

of fairness, cooperation, honesty, and in- 

tegrity. 


~I 


8. to help students achieve better organiza 
tion of their thoughts. 

g. to help students to learn to speak well. 

10. to help students to learn to think clearly, 
accurately, rapidly. 


Obviously every coach, while hoping 
and believing that his debate program 
achieves these objectives, does not know 
to what extent any objective is fulfilled. 
Much research needs to be done by 
debate coaches in order to determine 
experimentally and impirically to what 
extent objectives are reached. 

There are many others who have for 
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warded additional values for the indi- 
vidual to derive from a competitive de- 
bate program. Many say that debate 
teaches the individual how to defend 
himself against the propaganda which 
constantly beseiges him, both written 
and oral. Debate, it is said, teaches the 
individual how better to meet and 
solve his own problems, and it should 
teach him respect for the dissenter as 
well as the necessity of the freedom of 
the right to dissent. 

Professor James A. Robinson, of the 
Department of Political Science at 
Northwestern University, himself a 
former college debater, wrote in the 
Gavel three years ago that debate per- 
forms an important function for the in- 
dividual by introducing him to prob- 
lems of public policy, an introduction 
many college students might not other- 
wise get. The debater, it is true, spends 
large amounts of time probing at great 
length and depth such vital and con- 
temporary issues as nuclear weapons de- 
velopment, labor-management relations, 
foreign aid, world government, and 
structure of government. Each of these 
big topics raises subsidiary, but equally 
important, public questions. Study of 
such topics serves as an introduction to 
the social sciences for many undergrad- 
uates. Professor Robinson expressed his 
belief that a year’s research on a debate 
proposition by a good debater may 
equal the amount of time a graduate 
student invests in research on a master’s 
thesis. Moreover, academic debating, he 


suggested, is not far removed from life 
situations:® 


Who would deny that many voters make 
their decisions about candidates and issues on 
the basis of only a few hours’ listening to 
speeches and reading of brief newspaper re- 
ports? Politicians do not and cannot hope to 


8 James A. Robinson, “A Recent Graduate 
Examines His Forensic Experience,” The Gavel 
(March, 1956), pp. 62 ff. 


provide the public with all relevant material 
relating to a political issue. . . . The politician, 
like the debater, must reduce the great public 
questions to manageable proportions. If this is 
a form of oversimplification it is what goes on 
in the real political world. He must lay out 
for his constituents, in a concise way in a lim- 
ited time, the various alternative policies and 
their merits. 


Finally, let me discuss briefly the role 
of the competitive debate program in 
education for citizenship. Previously 
mentioned is the fact that debate is a 
necessary adjunct to a free society—that 
it illuminates positions, educates the 
public to the issues, and allows final 
decisions to be made democratically after 
the presentation of at least two opposing 
points of view. This in itself is perhaps 
the most forceful argument that can be 
made in behalf of training young people 
in advocacy. 


Professor James Coleman, of Johns 
Hopkins University, feels that compet- 
itive debating makes a significant con- 
tribution to citizenship education. Cole- 
man has studied extensively the prob- 
lems of adolescents who, cut off from 
their parents, succeed in creating spon- 
taneous cultures of their own. He indi- 
cates that with sophisticated handling 
these societies of adolescents can be 
shaped so as to generate within them- 
selves better training for civic responsi- 
bility, rather than generating a culture 
whose values turn away from maturity 
and adult responsibility. The answer 
lies in giving these societies the oppor- 
tunity to act positively as societies and 
reward them for so doing. Take the 
focus away from artificial student gov- 
ernment, Coleman says, where students 
have no authority which can build and 
breed responsibility, and put it on ex- 
ternal actions, actions which students 
can take toward the outside, namely 
action which is found in interscholastic 
competition. He believes that athletics 
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in high school “has probably done more 
‘citizenship education’ than all the 
courses in civics put together.” Why? 
Because athletic teams can take boys 
whose backgrounds have left them un- 
interested in formal learning and _ in- 
duce in them a self-constraint and sense 
of responsibility toward a team, a school, 
and a community which no academic 
subject can do.* 

Professor Coleman suggests that com- 
petitive debating achieves similar re- 
sults in high schools, and at the same 
time achieves beneficial academic re- 
sults for both the individual who en- 
gages and the society in which he func- 
tions.° Debating has its individual re- 
wards; at the same time it induces con- 
straints and group reinforced rules of 
conduct, a completely new experience 
for many of its participants. The de- 
bate team represents the school, and 
thus is not so distant from being a civic 
responsibility and a civic representa- 
tive. The debater has adult responsibil- 
ity to his squad, his school, and his 
community in training and performing 
responsibility which may outweigh any 
other he has in school. This competi- 
tion between schools gives young people 
a chance to act as a unit. By so doing, 
it induces social responsibility reinforced 
by the adolescent society in a way that 
competition among individuals within 
a school (competition for grades, for 
example) can never do. Competition 
for grades brings about a kind of group 
defense mechanism which ridicules the 
bright student. No such epithets exist for 
the debater, for his achievement has 
benefited his squad, his school, and the 
community. In helping to win a debate 


4 James S. Coleman, “Research Possibilities 
on Becoming Adult in America,” a paper pre- 
sented at Tufts University Civic Education 
Center Conference on Citizenship Education, 
January 29-31, 1959. 

5 Personal interview with James S. Coleman, 
Chicago, July 9, 1959. 


for his school, the young adult is per. 
forming a civic function, one for which 
he has had to deny himself pleasures 
and accept a social responsibility. 


Thus the case in behalf of academic 
debating is stated. In concluding, let me 
suggest what must be done if those ip 
debate are to continue promoting their 
cause: 


1. They must formulate their own objectives 
and work toward their fulfillment. These 
objectives must be communicated effectively 
to others. . 

2. They must constantly assess that which is 
being done in debate in terms of responsible 
values and educational common sense. They 
must adopt programs which meet needs, but 
they must be willing to change when pru- 
dence dictates. 


g. They must stop engaging in family feuds 
and senseless bloodlettings. New ideas and 
approaches, sugested changes, and basic phi- 
losophies can be posited constructively to 
colleagues without an indictment of and be- 
littling of work currently being done. 

j. Research programs must be inaugurated in 
an attempt to discover what is good and 
what is bad in debate methods and proce- 
dure. 


5. Young people of ability and motivation 
must be encouraged to equip themselves to 
work in debate. An unprepared or poorly 
motivated coach is worse than none at all, 
and a future speech teacher who does not 
prepare to direct debate is not really pre 
pared at all. 


To those people who feel that de- 
bate has been in a steady decline since 
the days of Demosthenes, except for a 
brief resurgence in the Roman Senate 
and the British Parliament, to those 
people who want to return to the 
“Golden Age” of the 18go’s, I say, if 
you change your perspective a bit, if 
you study the evolution of academic 
debating and find out what is being 
done in good debate programs today, 
you will discover, as many in debate are 
discovering, that the “Golden Age” is 
yet to come. 
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Il. ARE WE “OVERLEGALIZING” 
SCHOOL DEBATE? 


‘ James L. Robinson 


MPERATIVE to the administration 
[i traditional school debating of 
course, is a more or less arbitrary set of 
“rules and regulations.’’ Limited speak- 
ing time, immaturity of the speakers, in- 
adequate opportunity for audience anal- 
ysis, and the absence of a “typical” au- 
dience necessitate some sort of “artifi- 
cial” yardstick by which to measure 
achievement. Under such limitations it 
is patently unfair to evaluate onthe 
“merits of the case’—although this is 
what we hope for in most “real life” 
debating after graduation. But, while it 
is absurd to expect complete reality, 
the rules and regulations should approx- 
imate those to be found in “real life” 
as nearly as practicable and education- 
ally justifiable. 





The launching of Sputnik has caused 
a near hysterical emphasis on science, 
mathematics, engineering, languages, 
etc., in some quarters. It has also caused 
many teachers and administrators to in- 
tensify their campaign against anything 
and everything else in the curriculum— 
especially those school activities that 
may take some students away from 


The author, who is Director of the Oklahoma 
High School Speech League, puts his finger on 
some sensitive spots in secondary school and 
college debating and offers remedies for them. 
He was formerly Chairman of the Department 
of Speech at Northeastern (Okla.) State College. 
His present position is a joint appointment in 
the Department of Speech and in the Extension 
Division at the University of Oklahoma. His 
A.B. and LL.B. degrees were taken at that 
school; his M.A. was done at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. He is also a member of the NUEA Com- 
mittee on Discussion and Debate. 


school and other classes a few week-ends 
each year. Particularly vulnerable is 
interschool debate and the farther we 
get away from “real life” debating the 
more ammunition we provide for those 
who want to attack the activity. 


An increasing trend toward artificial- 
ity and what even may be called “shy- 
steristic” practices is being recognized 
by more and more debate people— 
friends of the activity—as well as more 
and more school administrators, many 
of whom are long-time enemies of the 
activity. To prevent this increasing crit- 
icism from crystalizing into another pro- 
test movement like that of a decade 
ago, it is important that we re-examine 
our current practices and, most impor- 
tant, urge coaches to start doing some- 
thing about it. 


Many of our colleagues recognize the 
trend but attribute it to the current 
emphasis on the “look Mom, no audi- 
ence” type of tournament debating. 
Others say it stems from a competitive 
desire to put more and more hardware 
in the trophy case. And still others see 
it as the inevitable result of a develop- 
ing hierarchy of tournaments leading to 
national championships in both high 
school and college. All of these may well 
be contributing factors. But as a law 
graduate, longtime debate coach, and 
judge of several hundred high school 
and college debates on local, state, re- 
gional, and national levels during the 
past twenty years, it is my opinion that 
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much of it stems from “over legalism,” 
i.e., a distorted and often mistaken over- 
emphasis on the professed parallel be- 
tween school debate and courtroom de- 
bate. Some of this is taught directly or 
incidentally by coaches and texts. But 
much of it is picked-up by the debater 
who, fancying himself an. embryo at- 
torney in a courtroom, mimics what he 
has seen in the movies and on TV. But 
even this would not be so bad were it 
not that most of it comes from criminal 
rather than civil law, a distinction law- 
yers themselves consider vitally impor- 
tant—even if debaters do not. Some de- 
baters and coaches, in recent years, even 
cite the TV version of Perry Mason as 
their source of authority. 

Of the misapplications to school de- 
bate, perhaps the most serious are the 
beliefs: (1) that an affirmative must 
establish its burden of proof “beyond a 
reasonable doubt”; (2) that proof is de- 
fined more or less objectively, rather 
than being something that happens in 
the mind of the audience, and that all 
the burden of proof rests on the affirm- 
ative and none on the negative; (3) that 
a general denial (true in law cases) is 
an adequate defense in our type of de- 
bating; (4) that cross examination is 
primarily for the purpose of indicting 
the honesty, integrity, and reliability of 
an “opponent,” i.e., an attempt to get 
him rattled,.evoke small inconsistencies 
in evidence and assertion to break him 
down; (5) that skill in debate consists 
almost exclusively in attacking facts and 
authorities rather than examining stated 
and unstated premises and the logical 
relationships between  premises—al- 
though all are important; and (6) that 
skill in manipulation, resort to tech- 
nicalities, etc. (used in criminal trials 
for purpose of delay) is to be admired. 


As inferred before, many of the rules 
of evidence and judicial procedures are 


equally applicable to the type of debate 
we should be teaching; however, even 
here a distinction should always be 
maintained between civil law and crim. 
inal law. And most important, students 
should be repeatedly advised of the dif. 
ferences and warned against incorporat- 
ing the over-dramatized excesses of 
movie and TV drama—even civil trials 
—or legislative skills into their school 
debating, unless it is designed to be a 
“mock trial’ or “legislative assembly.” 


WHAT Type oF DEBATE SHOULD WE 
Bre TEACHING? 

McBurney, O'Neill, and Mills in 
Chapter One of their excellent text, 
Argumentation and Debate, call atten- 
tion to the problem but do not follow 
through with enough emphasis when 
they say: “However, if the contest is 
competently judged, the judge will esti- 
mate the debater’s ability on the basis 
of how well his debating exemplifies, 
uses, observes the sound principles and 
techniques of debating in real life.” 
(Italics mine.) But what they fail to de- 
velop adequately is a definition of “de- 
bate in real life.”’ Is it “real life” court- 
room debating? If so, is it the kind one 
does in a criminal court of original jur- 
isdiction? A civil court of original juris 
diction? An _ intermediate appellate 
court? The supreme court? Or is it the 


_kind used in a legislature? Or is it the 


kind used in the forum? Off hand these 
distinctions may appear to be strained, 
a mere matter of semantics. But the dif 
ferences are more vital than that. 


For many years I served as a college 
pre-law advisor. Debate was always rec 
ommended. It provided a much better 
opportunity to observe, evaluate, and 
counsel advisees than otherwise. Also, 
it was felt that if they didn’t like debate 
they had better drop law; if they did— 
the more debate the better. On the other 
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hand, it was always made clear that the 
parallel between school debate and law 
was much overstated and often mislead- 
ing, that the purpose of school debate 
was primarily to teach forum speaking 
and only incidentally legal or legislative 
speaking, and that most of my students 
had no plans to enter the legislature or 
become members of the bar. 


But first, what are the different forms 
of debate and how do their purposes 
and procedures differ? As terms are 
used here, the kind of debating in which 
most people will engage most often after 
graduation will be called forum debat- 
ing, ie., the type in which one citizen 
tries to convince others that a certain 
idea or policy should be accepted. The 
second is parliamentary or legislative 
in which legislators try to convince 
other legislators that they should sup- 
port a specific piece of legislation. The 
third is legal debating; and here, in 
turn, there are at least three types. The 
first two are in a trial court of original 
jurisdiction where the proposition is 
primarily one of fact or interpretation, 
i.e., the application of these facts to en- 
acted statutes or previous judicial de- 
cisions. In a criminal case, the concern 
is with whether John Smith killed Dick 
Brown and, if so, the degree of intent. 
Was it cold blooded or done in the heat 
of passion? Was the killer sane at the 
time, etc. These are all questions of 
fact although difficult to establish. A 
resemblance to a propositions of policy 
may enter the picture when the jury or 
judge are called upon to determine sen- 
tence. Were there mitigating circum- 
stances? Was this a first offense: Is there 
any chance of reform? In the light of 
all this, what punishment (within pre- 
scribed statutory limits) is for the best 
interest of this man and society? It is 
at this point that a criminal case most 
nearly approximizes a policy debate. 


In civil cases in a lower court it is 
once more a question of deciding facts 
and application. Was there a contract? 
Was it breached? How much injury was 
sustained? Having agreed on the facts, 
then the question of application re- 
volves around what the higher courts 
held in previous comparable decisions. 
Because of the rule of stare decisis, law- 
yers don’t argue what it ought to be; 
they argue by analogy, i.e., that the 
essential facts in case A are more like 
those in the previously decided case of 
Jones v. McGillicudy than in the case 
cited by the defendant. It is only in the 
supreme court that a lawyer may say, 
“I don’t care what they decided in Jones 
v. McGillicudy, this is the way it ought 
to have been decided.” But even here 
he is limited to an interpretation of the 
law or constitution; he is not contend- 
ing that the law ought to be changed, 
since that is for the people to decide 
(after forum debate) and the legislature 
to enact (after legislative debate). 


Also important is the misunderstood 
concept of burden of proof. True, in a 
criminal case the jury is advised that 
guilt must be established “beyond a 
reasonable doubt”’—not “beyond a 
shadow of a doubt” as is so often heard 
by over-zealous debaters. This is be- 
cause of our almost sacred respect for 
human liberty and human freedom and 
the feeling that it is better to let nine 
criminals go than convict one innocent 
man. But even the law recognizes this 
as too much of a burden of proof in 
civil cases. Here the burden extends 
only to establishing “by a _ prepon- 
derance of the evidence,” not “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” The burden of proof 
should be no more demanding in a 
policy debate than in a civil court, i.e., 
“a preponderance of the evidence.” 


Theoretically, legislative speaking re- 
sembles forum debate to the extent that 
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legislators are “free agents.” But rather 
than speaking his own mind, the legis- 
lator is usually operating within the 
limitations of campaign promises to 
his constituents, commitments made by 
his political party, promises made or 
compromises entered into in committee 
or behind the scenes in order to get sup- 
port for some part of his program, and 
attitudes deemed expedient under the 
circumstances by his party leadership. 
This limitation is compounded by a 
legislative apportionment system based 
on geographical districts wtihin a state 
or states in the union rather than on the 
basis of population, and the influence 
and power of pressure groups and pres- 
sure blocs on the legislative assembly. 
Regardless of how statesmanlike we 
may consider the Burke thesis that the 
legislator should be a “free agent,” that 
view is seldom accepted by the people 
in this nation on issues about which they 
have any personal convictions. With 
them the legislator is more or less bound 
by the “rubber stamp” theory, except 
on issues about which the constituents 
who elected him have no personal con- 
victions or except in those instances 
where the legislator has developed such 
a reputation that he can defy his con- 
stituents and get by in spite of the fact. 


But even where the legislator can fol- 
low the Burke thesis and get re-elected, 
he still must operate within the frame- 
work of our existing constitution, the 
committee system, and other procedural 
limitations made necessary by the sheer 
bulk of proposed legislation, the un- 
manageable size of legislative assemblies 
and the generally accepted conviction 
that a strong two-party system is better 
than a multi-party system. As a matter 
of fact, there are many political ob- 
servers who question whether most legis- 
lative debating on the floor is even in- 
tended to influence the thinking of other 


members; it usually is something to be 
reproduced in a legislative journal or 
the contemporary press to let voters 
back home know that their “servant” 
did interpret their wishes correctly, 
Many political observers insist that a 
record of what was said in the commit. 
tee comes more nearly being a fair esti. 
mate of what the legislator really thinks, 


In forum debate, on the other hand, 
there are relatively few restrictions, 
While legal debaters are limited to facts 
and application of facts to laws already 
passed, constitutional provisions already 
in existence, or higher court decisions 
already handed down; and _ legislative 
debaters are limited by the many factors 
listed above, forum debaters should be 
concerned with what _ constitutional 
changes ought to be made, what laws 
ought to be enacted, and what policies 
ought to be pursued. They should be 
concerned with convincing the general 
public that certain philosophic premises 
should be retained, altered, or replaced. 
And—to the extent that the general 
public does determine these things 
through “rational’’ thought processes— 
the emphasis should be more on starting 
points or premises, i.e., social, political, 
cultural values, as well as evidential and 
inferential levels of reasoning. But in 
how many debates lately have you heard 
a real analysis of the basic philosophical 
premises from which each of the teams 
operates? 


Our nation is in greater need of this 
type of enlightened leadership than ever 
before. In fact, we are in critical need 
of this type of leadership. While discus- 
sion has its place, it is not always the 
answer; nor is the timid “intellectual” 
who prefers the library and classroom 
to the forum. People can vote at 18 or 
21 regardless of background and ability 
to think. Demagogues and shysters spring 
up like weeds in a garden without delib- 
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erate cultivation. We must cultivate 
“intellectuals” with the ability to coun- 
teract the corroding influence of the 


“demagogue and shyster on our society. 


This means ethical intellecutls with the 
leadership necessary to mobilize the 
public for straight thinking, progressive 
action, and wholesome attitudes. But 
this is not being done when we treat 
the activity as if it were exclusively a 
laboratory for future lawyers or legis- 
lators. We are missing the boat when 
we teach or allow students to place major 
emphasis on the “trade” skills of the 
lawyer or legislator rather than the edu- 
cational skills of the social leader. 


WHat ARE SOME OF THE MALPRACTICES? 


It appears that negative teams are 
guilty of a larger number of mal- 
practices. On the other hand, it appears 
that affirmative teams are guilty of the 
most serious malpractices. In fact, it 
might be that many of the affirmative 
malpractices can be catalogued under 
the heading of “shysterism.” They are 
often deliberate, cold-blooded, premedi- 
tated attempts to avoid meeting issues 
head on. And they are usually defended 
as being necessary because of the obliga- 
tion to “prove beyond a_ reasonable 
doubt” —an impossible burden that not 
even the law demands in civil cases. 


Because of this belief that the affirm- 
ative must prove “beyond a reasonable 
doubt” it is frequent practice for af- 
firmative to narrow responsibilities, re- 
sort to trick cases in the hope of catch- 
ing an opponent by surprise, define 
terms out of existence or to define them 
so they can be interpreted in two dif- 
ferent ways—one by the negative and 
another by the last affirmative speaker 
—and to hold back even the broad out- 
line of a proposed solution until late in 
the second affirmative speech. The “sub- 
stantial increase” phase of this year’s na- 


tional high school proposition on labor 
reform will provide a “field day” for 
those who look upon this practice as 
ethical and educational. 


Many of these malpractices are 
avoided in law by legislative and judicial 
strictures. Here terms have been defined 
by legislation or in previous cases, is- 
sues are specified by statute, and courts 
require that a plaintiff set forth all issues 
and arguments in writing far enough in 
advance for careful study by the other 
party long before the case comes to trial. 
While this is not a suggestion that we 
should adopt that policy in school de- 
bate, some colleges have been experi- 
menting with the procedure. In some 
tournaments the affirmative is required 
to present an outline of its entire case in 
writing for examination by the negative 
in advance of the actual debate. The 
negative examines the arguments and 
then prepares a written answer in broad 
outline for examination by the affirm- 
ative. This practice has much to recom- 
mend it, although the administrative 
problem of time might make it im- 
practical. From the standpoint of maxi- 
mum value it might be worth experi- 
ment on the high school level. If it is 
true that intelligent choice is that made 
after consideration of all possible alter- 
natives, then all possible alternatives 
(within the framework of the affirmative 
approach) should be exposed to public 
views with adequate time to analyze, 
evaluate, and select. Most certainly there 
is no wisdom evident in a situation 
where decisions are made on the basis of 
default. In criminal cases this choice by 
default is even more circumscribed in 
that trials are recessed if new witnesses 
or evidence are discovered that might 
affect justice. And beyond that—in 
criminal cases—we have appeal, reprieve, 
parole, retrial, pardon, etc. 
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The more numerous examples are 
employed by negatives who are content 
to enter a general denial—that there are 
no shortcomings or “evils.” This is the 
rankest sort of shysterism! To contend 
that the specific arguments are over- 
stated or that some of them are ques- 
tionable is legitimate, if true. A resort 
to straight rebuttal, a denial of each and 
every allegation, is based either on the 
assumption that the question is not de- 
batable in the first place or that the main 
justification for debate is to test the de- 
baters ability to think on his feet. 


Another malpractice is based on the 
assumption that the negative has no 
“burden of proof.” Even courts of law 
distinguish between “burden of proof” 
—a legal concept defined at law—and 
the burden of going forward with the 
evidence—a psychological concept. The 
latter may shift after each statement or 
point and it is not enough for the other 
side to keep saying “‘you have not proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt.” Proof is 
what the audience accepts. In the latter 
sense the negative has a burden of 
proof. And this means explaining why 
the status quo is good, explaining why 
counter evidence is valid, explaining 
why questions are worth answering, ex- 
plaining why premises are sound or not 
sound, explaining why the proposal will 
not solve the problem, and explaining 
why the proposal will create newer and 
greater evils. All of these should be in- 
cluded in a good negative case. 





A favorite trick of many negatives is 
to ask dozens of questions and demand 
answers. The writer once judged a de- 
bate in which a negative asked a bar- 
rage of twenty questions in rapid fire 
succession. The next affirmative shrugged 
them off rather well, under the cir- 
cumstances, with the remark, “If these 
are important enough to take our time 
to answer they are important enough for 


you to take your time to show us why 
they are important enough to answer,” 

In a policy debate the negative should 
do something more than just “be 
against.” The writer recalls an oldtimer 
in northeastern Oklahoma interviewed 
on his one-hundredth birthday. When 
the reporter asked, “I guess you've seen 
a lot of changes in your day?” the old 
timer replied, “Yep, and I've been agin 
‘em all.” Negatives have an _ ethical 
obligation to be for something and ex. 
plain why. We are learning to solve 
critical state, national, and international 
problems. A speaker should feel a social 
obligation to say something constructive, 
it would seem, as a part payment for 
having gone to school at the expense of 
donors or taxpayers for so many years. 
We are confronted with too many 
critical problems to be content with play- 
ing word games of hide and seek or in- 
tellectual patty cake. 

That leads to another set of mal- 
practices growing out of the concept 
that debate is primarily a game testing 
the skill of opponents to outmaneuver 
each other. Rather than meeting issues 
head on, the idea with some is to side- 
step like a shifty halfback. Some call it 
strategy. Many of our older texts and 
manuals even went so far as to include 
a chapter on “strategy” in which debate 
was compared to a military campaign. 
It must be admitted that this is done in 
criminal cases. It is even more con- 
spicuous in movie and TV_ versions 
where the element of dramatic suspense 
is present. On the other hand, not even 
the most calloused judge or bar associ- 
ation will tolerate some of the practices. 
And from a forum debate point of view 
all of them should be frowned upon. 


Some of the most blatant malpractices 
occur in cross questioning where stu- 
dents, apparently, look upon the period 
as one in which to prove the opponent 
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4 liar or an incompetent. In addition to 
a misguided concept of what the period 
is for, many become highly emotional— 
a natural reaction when one’s honesty 
is being questioned. In criminal trials 
the prosecution may be attempting to do 
just that—to prove the witness a liar 
or to get him so “riled-up” that he loses 
his head or contradicts his story. But also 
in a court of law the other attorney can 
raise objections to the questions when 
they get too far out of hand. And there 
is a judge to step in when things go too 
far. In some courts the judge himself 
can ask supplemental questions or re- 
phrase a question. Perhaps the judge in 
a school debate should be given such 
power. Our State League rules now allow 
up to three questions by a judge or 
judges in extempore speaking. 

This list of acts of omission and com- 
mission is not exhaustive. There are 
some of the most common practices that 
motivate attacks on school debate as 


being unrealistic and even harmful. 
Once more, it is felt that many of these 
abuses grow out of a mistaken analogy 
between forum debate and court room 
debate. 


The Oklahoma High School Speech 
League has made an attempt to focus at- 
tention on those excesses that might be 
condemned “shysteristic”’ by including 
on its evaluation sheets an item called 
“ethics.” The purpose is to remind de- 
baters that ethics is important. Of course 
we have not eliminated such practices in 
our state, but we have made a begin- 
ning. We hope that articles like this, 
reminders by state league and NFL di- 
rectors in their respective publications, 
and a discussion of this problem in the 
various classes, workshops, and clinics 
might get the ball rolling in the proper 
direction. We had better start cleaning 
house from the inside or the “outsiders” 
might outlaw our activity again. 
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IV. THE NECESSITY FOR STYLE IN ARGUMENT 


Merrill G. Christophersen 


REAT debaters of the past had 
styles associated with their great- 


ness. Martin Luther, leading the enthusi- 
asm of German Reformation, thrust 
forth “a deluge, a chaos of words, 
boisterous and impetuous as a wrestler 
contending with a thousand successive 
monsters.” Chatham made _ national 
honor and human liberty the very man- 
ner of his statement—an overpowering, 
imaginative effort accompanied — by 
vehement feeling. So it was with the 
others, those who had greatness as their 
measure. Burke is another name for in- 
tellectual independence; Fox, for col- 
loquial casualness blended with the 
short, apt, paradoxical illustration; Pat- 
rick Henry, with a terrible invective; 
Randolph of Roanoke, with sarcasm; 
Calhoun, Clay, and Webster, with sin- 
cerity of differing convictions and a 
penetrating clarity which lighted up the 
political system each stood for. 

One may argue with the appropriate- 
ness of these adjectives, but not with the 
general statement. A great debater seems 
to speak from a wisdom larger than him- 
self, yet in a style wholly his own. He 
fills the minds of his listeners with his 
subject in a manner peculiar to him. 
And therein lies the necessity for this 


paper. 


The concept of a debater’s style, as developed 
in this article, may impress the reader as broad- 
er than ordinary descriptions of oral style, found 
in books on rhetoric. The writer stresses its 
importance. He is Professor of English and Di- 
rector of Varsity Debate at the University of 
South Carolina. He is also one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Southern Speech Association. 


1 Martin Luther, quoted in The History of 
Oratory, Lorenzo Sears (Chicago, 1896), p. 221. 


Too many debaters, capable of the 
reaches of powerful dialectic, fail in 
gaining the wisdom “larger than them. 
selves” and the accompanying style neces. 
sary to the tremendous expressiveness of 
great debating. 

Some of the blame lies with the col- 
lege debate coaches. It is probable that 
potentially fine debaters are each year 
passed over because coaches make their 
selections according to a feeling for 
style which they, the coaches, consciously 
or unconsciously, asume to be _ best 
suited to their purposes. That style is 
not necessarily the one best suited to 
the talents of the debaters, regardless of 
the fact that a good coach may set an 
excellent general style as his goal, and 
by such a style win tournaments in 
which his debaters will be proclaimed 
superior by competent judges. 

For there is a style sufficient to win all 
manner of tournament debating. But 
there is a style beyond that—which one 
must attain to if he would change the 
world. It is a style which teachers of 
argument should further explore. 

True, most coaches cannot do this. 
Because there are thousands of college 
debaters competing each year in hun- 
dreds of tournaments, most of them 
avidly seeking to win trophies, debate 
coaches, from the standpoint of time 
alone, are prone to do only those things 
necessary to produce winning teams. Of 
course they can rationalize the fact that 
they lose their souls and a chance at 
heaven. 

Not too much is wrong with our 
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present +system—save for the vicious 
cycle it produces among our better 
coaches and among our better debaters. 
A coach selects his most promising ma- 
terial from all those who try out for his 
debate teams. True, he probably gives 
every one a chance to practice and to 
learn fundamentals. But he tends to eye 
with most approval those high school de- 
baters who already know the ropes. At 
any rate he gives his most favorable at- 
tention to the debaters who, by natural 
qualifications, have the better chance of 
winning “the big tournaments.”’ By sug- 
gestion, drill, and increasingly sharpen- 
ing competition—especially that—he 
brings his best debaters along in stages 
of losses and wins: to the final competi- 
tion in the large tournaments. By anal- 
ysis then, the coach trains a few debaters 
each year toward final competition in 
particular “big” tournaments which will 
be judged by other coaches much like 
himself. 

The vicious cycle at this point is only 
half complete. Now for ‘the rest of it! 

A coach does two things which are 
inexcusable, intellectually. First, _be- 
cause the “big” tournaments will be 
judged by coaches with outlooks upon 
debating similar to his own, the coach 
lets his top debaters develop an orthodox 
case which uses up its time presenting 
polished conventional points instead of 
a rational, intelligent solution to the 
question being debated. And this is 
done despite the fact that the query is 
one of national significance. 


The best of our college debate coaches, 
then, train the potential leaders of our 
next generation to gesticulate meaning- 
lessly over inane points rather than to 
seek honest solutions to the world’s 
problems. 


The second inexcusable thing our bet- 
ter coaches do occurs when they aim 
their debaters at layman judges. Because 


the layman will be hearing the case for 
the first time, the coach lets his de- 
baters present solutions which are meant 
to impress only the naive, but are in 
reality only insincere point develop- 
ments, recognized as being so by all the 
contesting debaters. Here the vicious 
cycle is completed, for the training that 
permits this sort of thing is a thrusting 
of shallowness upon our most intelligent 
future leaders, a shallowness set in con- 
junction with important affairs, and a 
shallowness associated irrevocably with 
those of us who are teachers of argu- 
mentative speech. We are once again 
deftly earning the term Sophist, with 
all its opprobrium. 

So much for the attack upon our- 
selves—much as we need it. Now back 
to problems of style. The winning of 
argument is still necessary for the ad- 
vancement of the world. 


In debate, especially as it is now car- 
ried on, with all college teams arguing 
the same proposition, and with hun- 
dreds of magazines, pamphlets, and other 
printed matter devoting space to the 
essence of the question, most of the de- 
baters have access to the same material 
and comes more or less to the same 
conclusions. Yet some teams win over 
other teams by the judgment of listen- 
ing judges. Two fine affirmative teams 
using essentially the same case, when 
pitted in turn against the same good 
negative team, will fare differently. One 
will defeat the negative team, and one 
will lose to it. 

While winning debates is not all there 
is to argument, as I shall point out later, 
the difference in debating at the top 
level, nevertheless, lies more in the man- 
ner of presentation than with the mat- 
ter which is presented. This truth en- 
sues from the condition in argument 
wherein the conclusion of a speaker is 
known by the listeners before the per- 
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suader has finished speaking—and often 
before he starts to speak. Many of the 
techniques of other forms of discourse, 
therefore, are denied the arguer, such as 
surprise, quixotic arrangement, or many 
of the forms of suspense. The debater, 
because of this circumstance, can sway 
the listener by reason alone, aided by 
whatever unusual words, fresh phrasings, 
and paradoxes of thought he may de- 
velop as dress for his logic. And he will 
do what he will with his delivery, in- 
vigorating all the nuances of gesticu- 
lation and facial contortion his physical 
and mental equipment can contrive. 
Added to this he throws in whatever 
personal worth he can accumulate for 
the occasion. 

Because human beings have much in 
common, likenesses are to be found in 
the speaking styles of most good de- 
baters. Readily obvious is the heightened 
rapidity of delivery, an almost uninter- 
rupted flow of language ranging from a 
melodious cascade of liquid syllables to 
a concatenation of explosively fired 
vowels and consonants. 

Less noticeable as a trait, but appar- 
ent when pointed out, is a sort of pleas- 
ant euphony of sound coming from 
the lips of a good debater. That sound 
may be staccato. It may be mellow and 
liquid. It may have dissonance and even 
stridency to the point of irritation. But 
it will in some way please the listener. 

And, thirdly, although all manner of 
variations will occur in the delivery of 
argument among good debaters, there 
will be no mannerism discordant enough 
to distract the listener from the reason- 
ableness of the discourse. Not that man- 
nerisms will be lacking—far from it. 
Some debaters will move casually, speak 
casually, and utter half-thruths casually. 
Others will bristle busily about the 
speaker’s stand and pluck at their 
tweeds continuously, emphasizing by 


nervousness each ramification of every 
contention. But these are mannerisms 
which will be forgiven by critical speech 
judges, for they will actually heighten 
the over-all effect made by the speaker, 
No, it is the side-winding glance, the 
irresolute digit of the straying hand, 
and the itch-in-the-side-that-needs-scratch. 
ing which offend. The good debater 
does not offend by his mannerisms, 

Finally, and of much more impor. 
tance than the already mentioned char. 
acteristics of a good debater, is the fact 
that a champion debater seems to speak 
for himself, from a knowledge which 
he himself has acquired. The better 
coached he is the more he seems to have 
done it all by himself. 


These are the obvious likenesses of 
style in delivery. But delivery is only a 
small part of style—the shafts, as it 
were, which hold the horse to the car- 
riage, and that only slightly so, with a 
good horse and a good carriage. 

Now to the differences. There are 
three of them. 

Every fine debater—parliamentary, 
legal, or collegiate—is distinguished, in 
the first place, by some characteristic of 
style which separates him from other 
debaters, which designates him for what 
he is to the public eye. The judge, 
whether it be the general public or the 
specialized mind which stamps its opin- 
ions with a gavel, tends to see in the 
debater some quality or virtue which 
blends with and dominates the argu 
ments being uttered. 


And 7f that particular quality is one 
which the judge likes, he will tend to 
see the arguments of the speaker more 
readily and with a curiously greater 
clarity. But, if the quality is one which 
irritates or disgusts the judges—for what- 
ever reason the distaste may arise—the 
argument becomes immediately clouded, 
perverse, and strangely weakened, even 
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though the points of the argument may 
be essentially the same as those of an- 
other debater whom the same judge 
listens to with pleasure, but who is asso- 
ciated in the judge’s mind with a more 
pleasant quality. 

It is indeed true that he who has the 
ereatest fund of knowledge, who can 
select most readily the pertinent facts 
from that knowledge, and who can 
phrase those. facts most devastatingly, 
will win against the debater who does 
less—if some quality of his style does 
not thwart his that they 
stumble on their way to the judge. 


words so 


The second great difference among ac- 
complished debaters is, of course, the 
degree of excellence which separates one 
debater from another in the three tenets 
of a good style, which are 1) knowledge 
that is readily available, 2) understand- 
ing, not only of one’s own facts and 
logic, but perception also of the op- 
ponent’s reasoning, and g) the expres- 
siveness which the debater gives to the 
judge of his knowledge and understand- 
ing. 

By knowledge is meant awareness of 
the universe of the question being de- 
bated—for, although the question may 
directly concern only a segment of that 
universe, no one can comprehend even 
a part of a world unless he sees that 
world By understanding is 
meant a clear vision of part to part and 
of part to whole of the world one deals 
with in debate—but more, that vision 
must also include a clear picture of the 
universe which one’s opponent is pre- 
senting. For if one does not see easily 
and accurately the differences between 
what one is arguing and what one’s op- 
ponent is arguing, he is dealing merely 
with fantasy. Finally, by expressiveness, 
is meant the debater’s physical and 
spiritual ability to so persuasively pic- 
ture the universe he would devise (from 


clearly. 
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his approach to the proposition) that 
the judge would select it for his own 
—certainly in preference to that uni- 
verse being presented by the opponent. 

And again it is true, that he who is 
more advanced in excellence in each or 
in all three of these tenets of a good 
style will win over him who is less ad- 
vanced—unless something in his man- 
ner (it may be that quality which was 
mentioned) stands in his way and inter- 
cepts his persuasiveness before it reaches 
the judge. 

These then are the two differences 
which cause debaters to win or lose 
tournaments: First, a quality or virtue 
which makes judges more or less willing 
to award decisions; secondly, the de- 
gree of excellence a debater has in the 
tenets of a good style. 


There is a third element of style to 
be found among the greatest of debaters. 
But before that is considered, it would 
be well to examine more fully the char- 
acteristics of these first two. They are 
the only ones now essential to the tour- 
nament debater. 


These two elements of style, by their 
very nature, seem to spring from within 
the man talking. They identify him, 
first, as having an essential quality 
(good or bad). They identify him, sec- 
ondly, as having personal control of 
the tenets. The judge, then, as he iden- 
tifies in his mind either the quality or 
the excellencies, identifies the debater 
with them—and almost immediately 
with the victory or defeat in a quality- 
excellence-personality relationship. 

With this statement we reach a simple 
conclusion to the major portion of this 
work on style in argumentation, which 
is: That debater who has the particular 
inner quality which a judge admires 
most plus the higher excellence in the 
three obvious tenets of style will be 
given a decision by that judge over him 
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who has an inner quality less admired 
by the judge and a less high excellence 
in the three tenets. This conclusion, 
curiously enough, leads to the final and 
greatest element of style, one which 
really has nothing to do with winning 
tournament debating at all. 

But the final element of style has 
much to do with great argument that 
advances the position of mankind upon 
this earth; and that, although it hasn’t 
been mentioned up to now, is what this 
paper has been concerned with all the 
time. 

The final element, the essential of 
great style, is an identification of the 
man—speaking with some strong human 
need not yet attained. For he who would 
argue greatly must speak for something 
larger than himself, something towards 
which he would grow, even as he speaks. 
Man becomes great only when he strives 
toward an end that cannot immediately 
be grasped. 

Because the winning of a particular 
set of debates is the end (and the only 
end) of tournament debating, such con- 
tests tend to become a deliberate culti- 
vation of conventional mediocrity in- 
stead of a training in greatness. Argu- 
ment should be a reaching toward the 
distant stars of newer truths, a move- 


ment away from the babbling dullness. 


which so often in collegiate tournaments 
sounds upon human tongues. 
Demosthenes did not mouth pebbles 
simply to learn a better technique, for 
his end was always beyond technique. 
It is doubtful that the words of the 
greatest of orators would have come 
down to us had they not been motivated 
by the question What is Honorable for 


Man to be Concerned With? That ques 
tion was larger than Demosthenes, But 
today he is identified with Honorable 
Man. It is his style. 

So too the final word on the style of 
Daniel Webster is not a statement of 
his physical appearance while speaking. 
It is a lifetime of utterance that Totality 
of Union Must Be the Destiny of the 
United States. Again the proposition 
was larger than Webster. But today he 
is identified with our Union. It is his 
style. Nor would Clarence Darrow live 
long with us had he not been concerned 
with a vaster end than the mere win 
ning of a debate when he argued That 
the Dignity of Man Required the Ap 
plication of Truth to the Problem of 
Man’s Origin. 

How many of you remember the de- 
bate questions of past years? Few of 
you can think of more than one or two. 
And yet an entire nation of college de- 
baters was each year concerned with 
one of them. Does this not suggest that 
they all were developed as mere exer- 
cises in technique, instead of attempts 
at meaningful argument? 

Our young men, especially our bril- 
liant young men, must be taught to add 
to their other excellencies—those which 
win debates and prove nothing—the 
greatest excellency, that thing larger 
than themselves, for which they can 
fight, towards which they can bend all 
their arguments. Then they will have 
achieved styles which embrace all that 
men are capable of being. 

Those of us who are trainers of the 
country’s finest debaters—if we do less 
than attempt to bring this about—must 
soon forego the name of teacher. 
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V. AN ANTHOLOGY OF COMMENTARY 
ON DEBATE 


Austin J. Freeley 


forensics are faced with the neces- 
sity of giving a talk about debate, writ- 
ing leaflets for prospective debaters, 
publishing tournament programs, or 
preparing reports for their administra- 
tion. On these and other occasions, they 
often find it desirable to quote the 
opinion of others regarding the edu- 
cational values of debate. 

This article brings together some 
pertinent quotations in convenient form. 
Obviously this collection represents only 
a small fraction of the available com- 
ment on debate. Grateful acknowledge- 
ment is made to the following who con- 
tributed: Lionel Crocker, Denison Uni- 
versity; W. Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan 
University; James N. Holm, Kent State 
University; Bruno E. Jacob, National 
Forensic League; Robert P. Newman, 
University of Pittsburgh; Gregg Phifer, 
Florida State University; Clayton H. 
Schug, Pennsylvania State University; 
Wayne N. Thompson, University of 
Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago; and Brooks 
Quimby, Bates College. 


em time to time all directors of 


ARISTOTLE 

If it is a disgrace to a man when he 
cannot defend himself in a bodily way, 
it would be absurd not to think him 


This collection of quotations may aid those who 
desire to establish the importance of experiences 
in debate to future business and professional 
Success. Austin Freeley (Ph.D. Northwestern 
University, 1955) was formerly Director of De- 
bate at Boston University and President of the 
American Forensic Association. He is now Di- 
rector of Forensics at John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


disgraced when he cannot defend him- 
self with reason in a speech. 
—The Rhetoric 


ASHTON, JOHN W. 
(Vice-President, University of Indiana) 


Debate, as a part of an excellent lib- 
eral arts college, has been highly im- 
portant to me in all I have done. 

—Bates College Bulletin 


BRYAN, WILLIAM JENNINGS 


The most valuable form of public 
speaking is debate. 


CANHAM, ERWIN D. 

(Editor, The Christian Science Mon- 

itor) 

My debate experience at Bates was 
helpful in my postgraduate study at 
Oxford. At all times the necessity of 
organizing ideas and presenting them 
vigorously has been pertinent to news- 
paper writing. Asking questions at press 
conferences or interviewing statesmen 
was aided by my public speaking ex- 
perience. 

—Bates College Bulletin 


CLEMENT, FRANK G. 

(Governor of Tennessee) 

I cannot think of any one in the 
country who owes more to his partic- 
ipation in National Forensic League 
events than I do. 


DENNY, GEORGE V. 
(Moderator, Town Meeting of the 
Air) 
It is better to debate a matter with- 
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out settling it than to settle the matter 
without debating it. 


DouGLaAs, WILLIAM O. 

(Associate Justice, United States Su- 

preme court) 

The vitality of civil and_ political 
institutions in our society depends on 
free discussion. As Chief Justice Hughes 
wrote in De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 US 
353.365 it is only through free debate 
and free exchange of ideas that gov- 
ernment remains responsive to the will 
of the people and peaceful change is 
effected. The right to speak freely and 
to promote diversity of ideas and pro- 
grams is therefore one of the chief dis- 
tinctions that sets us apart from the to- 
talitarian regimes. 

—Terminiello v. Chicago, 
U. S. Reports, 337:1 


GOULD, SAMUEL B. 

(President, Antioch College) 

If I were to choose any single activity 
in college which has contributed most 
to my career, I would certainly choose 
debating. 

—Bates College Bulletin 


HARRIS, SEYMOUR E. 
(Author) 


Clearly, Keynes’ main profit at Cam- 
bridge came from his extra-curricular 
activities rather than from his teachers. 
. . . He became an outstanding figure at 
the Cambridge Union. His later success 
in wining students who were to help 
spread Keynesianism; his effectiveness 
in the years of persuasion 1919 on; the 
constant outpouring of ideas which re- 
moulded Treasury official policy .. . 
his magnetic effect on the British cotton 
producers . . . his remarkable perform- 
ance in the famous Bretton Woods de- 
bates; his presentation of the British 
case for a loan in 1945 ... his many 
other brilliant debates—all of these owe 


much to his youthful training as a de. 
bater. “Like Dr. Johnson, he would talk 
for victory.” 
—Seymour E. Harris, 
John Maynard Keynes 


Henry, DAvip D. 

(President, University of Illinois) 

. my speech and debate experienc 
and training at Penn State was the most 
important single educational experience 
of my life... 

The group developed fellowship and 
team camaraderie which had important 
by-products for personal growth. The 
visits to other schools, and travel ex. 
perience, the living and working to 
gether—all under the high expectations 
of the “Coach” and his most gently 
administered but ever firm supervision 
—made for an individual development 
which has remained for me a high point 
in my educational experience. 

The meaning of scholarship, _ the 
“feel” for the handling of ideas, the fel- 
lowship in professional service were for 
me but some of the outcomes of my 
debate experience. 

—Centennial History, The Pennsylvania 
State University 


HUMPHREY, HUBERT H. 


(United States Senator from Min- | 


nesota) 
Democracy requires competition of 
ideas. There are three D’s of Democracy 
—dissent, discussion, and debate. Dis 


sent with respect for the rights of others, | 


discussion in a constructive and honor 
able manner, and debate based upon 
facts and honest exchange of ideas and 
information. 


—Kent State University pamphlet | 


LIPPMANN, WALTER 
(Author) 
the dialectical process for find 
ing truth works best when the same att 
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dience hears all the sides of the dispu- 
tation. This is manifestly impossible in 
the moving pictures: if a film advocates 
a thesis, the same audience cannot be 
shown another film designed to answer 
it. Radio and television broadcasts do 
permit some debate. But despite the ef- 
fort of the companies to let opposing 
views be heard equally, and to organize 
programs on whcih there are opposing 
speakers, the technical conditions of 
broadcasting do not favor the genuine 
and productive debate. For the audience, 
tuning on and tuning off here and there, 
cannot be counted on to hear, even in 
summary the essential evidence 
and the main argument on all the signifi- 
cant sides of a question. Rarely, and on 
very few public issues, does the mass 
audience have the benefit of the process 
by which truth is sifted from error— 
the dialectic of debate in which there 
is immediate challenge, reply, cross-ex- 
amination and rebuttal. 


form, 


Yet when genuine debate is lacking, 
freedom of speech does not work as it 
is meant to work. It has lost the prin- 
ciple which regulates and justifies it— 
that is to say, dialectic conducted ac- 
cording to logic and the rules of ev- 
idence. If there is no effective debate, 
the unrestricted right to speak will un- 
loose so many propagandists, procurers, 
and panderers upon the public that 
sooner or later in self-defense the people 
will turn to the censors to protect 
them. . . 

For in the absence of debate, unre- 
stricted utterance leads to the degrada- 
tion of opinion. By a kind of Gresham’s 
law the more rational is overcome by 
the less rational, and the opinions that 
will prevail will be those which are 
held most ardently by those with the 
most passionate will. For that reason 
the freedom to speak can never be main- 
tained by merely objecting to inter- 
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ference with the liberty of the press, of 
printing, of broadcasting, of the screen. 
It can be maintained only by promoting 
debate. 


—The Public Philosophy 


LIPPMANN, WALTER 


Tyrannies govern by 
democracies by debate. 


declamation, 


MANN, THOMAS 
(Author) 


Speech is civilization itself. The word, 
even the most contradictory word, pre- 
serves contact—it is silence which iso- 
lates. 


—The Magic Mountain 


MEIKLEJOHN, ALEXANDER 

(Former President of Amherst Col- 

lege) 

As I look back upon my own experi- 
ence. ... When I try to single out from 
among the long line of college students 
some one group which shall stand forth 
as intellectually the best—best in col- 
lege work and best in promise of future 
intellectual achievement. . . . I cannot 
draw the line around my own favorite 
students of philosophy, nor the leaders 
in mathematics, nor those successful in 
biology; nor could I fairly award the 
palm to the Phi Beta Kappa men who 
have excelled in all their subjects. 

It seems to me that stronger than any 
other group, tougher in intelectual fiber, 
keener in intellectual interests, better 
equipped to battle the coming prob- 
lems are the college debaters—the stu- 
dents who, apart from their regular 
studies, band together for intellectual 
controversy with each other and with 
their friends in other colleges. 

—The Liberal Arts College 


MuskIE, EDMUND S. 
(United States Senator from Maine) 
The art (of debate) must be prac- 
ticed widely if its use is to achieve max- 
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imum results for us. It should be prac- 
ticed not only on the level of Lincoln 
and Douglas, not only on the floor of 
the United States Senate, not only by 
politicians, but also by average citizens 
—over the back fence, on street corners, 
in town meetings, by use of both the 
written and spoken word. 


It is obvious, then, that the develop- 
ment of leadership in such a (free) so- 
ciety has a very direct relationship to 
the art of debate. One becomes a leader 
by moulding public opinion to support 
a given course of action, not by dictat- 
ing such action. Dealing, as one must, 
with ever changing opinion, one can 
hope to be successful in a career of 
leadership, only to the extent that one 
practices effectively the art of debate. 

—Today’s Speech 


Norris, GEORGE W. 
(United States Senator) 


I was a member of the Crescent Lit- 
erary Society and I shall never forget 
the debating team we had. One of the 
best adjuncts to an education was a fine 
debating society. I learned a good deal 
in those old societies that was of in- 
estimable value to me later in the prac- 
tice of law. It has always been my be- 
lief that more attention ought to be 
paid in our schools, particularly in our 
colleges and universities to debate. The 
principal object should be to prepare 
the young man or the young woman for 
participation in public gatherings of all 
kinds. . . . To my mind, if I were able 
to found a college or university, I 
would stipulate that debate should be 
one of the things that never should be 
neglected. The impression made upon 
the mind in those debate sessions will 
live forever, even though we forget all 
about the questions debated and all 
about the arguments made, for grad- 
ually the human mind will grip and re- 


tain during life many valuable ideas 
of a very practical nature which wil} 
help that person through life, no matter 
what his occupation may be. 

—Crocker, Argumentation and Debate 


O'NEILL, WILLIAM C. 
(Former Governor of Ohio) 


The training I received in speech and 
debate has been more valuable to me 
than all the rest of my training put to 
gether. 

—Kent State University pamphlet 


PLATO 

Rhetoric is the art of winning the 
soul by discourse, which means not 
merely arguments in the courts of jus 
tice, and all other sorts of public coun 
cils, but in private conference as well. 
It is one thing, the same thing, whether 
it has to do with matters great or 
small; always intrinsically honorable— 
I mean, of course, right Rhetoric— 
whether the points at issue are serious 
or not. 


—Phaedrus 


REUTHER, WALTER 
(President, United Auto Workers) 
The open and free debate of contro 
versial issues, in which all points of view 
are represented, is basic to the tradition 
of American democracy. 
—‘‘Good Evening Neighbors!” 
pamphlet, America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air 


STEINKRAUS, HERMAN W. 
(President, Bridgeport Brass Co., for- 
mer President, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce) 


The American people are entitled to 
hear all sides of a matter, vigorously 
presented. The issues before this country 
are exceedingly important, and an et 
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lightened public opinion is an essential 
part of sound democratic government. 
—‘Good Evening Neighbors!” 
pamphlet, America’s Town 

Meeting of the Air 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. 

(Former President, University of II- 

linois) 

Discussion, in short, is an essential in- 
gredient of democracy. Free public dis- 
cussion, with criticism, is so entwined 
with the concept of democracy that 
where you have it, there, at least, is a 
measure of democracy, and where you 
do not have it, the government is sus- 
pect. 

—‘Good Evening Neighbors!” 
pamphlet, America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air 


QuimBy, CLARENCE P. 
(Former Headmaster, Cushing Acad- 
emy) 


One who has gone through the mill 
of grinding out debate gets well pre- 
pared for giving chapel talks and pub- 
lic addresses, or even standing before 
... The ability 
to speak extemporaneously and to or- 
ganize one’s thinking while standing 
before a group is certainly enhanced by 
debating experience. During forty years 
of coaching high school and preparatory 
debaters, I have noted with satisfaction 
that among the graduates of the schools 
with which I have been connected, those 
with debating experience dominate the 
successful group. 


students in a classroom. 


—Bates College Bulletin 


Watts, Roserr B. 
(Vice-President and Central Counsel, 
Vultee Aircraft Corp.) 

I have for years given preference in 
employment and paid premium salaries 
to lawyers who, in addition to adequate 
professional background have the ad- 


a 


vantage of debate training. They get 
all the facts. They analyze them ac- 
curately. They present them logically 
and clearly. To me, that is what best 
serves a client. 

—Bates College Bulletin 


WEBSTER, DANIEL 


If all my possessions and powers were 
to be taken from me with one exception, 
I would choose to keep the power of 
speech, for by it I could soon recover 
all the rest. 


In response to a survey (1952) the 
following public officials indicated that 
they: 1. participated in school or col- 
lege debating or both; 2. found this ex- 
perience very valuable; 3. recommended 
debate training as highly desirable for 
students. 


Richard M. Nixon, Vice-President of 
the United States; Charles F. Brannan, 
former Secretary of Agriculture; Oscar 
L. Chapman, former Secretary of the 
Interior; Harold H. Burton, former As- 
sociate Justice, United States Supreme 
Court; Tom C. Clark, former Associate 
Justice, United States Supreme Court; 
William O. Douglas, Associate Justice, 
United States Supreme Court; Sherman 
Minton, Associate Justice, United States 
Supreme Court; John W. Bricker, for- 
mer United States Senator from Ohio; 
Wallace F. Bennett, United States Sen- 
ator from Utah; Frances Case, United 
States Senator from South Dakota; 
Henry Dworshak, United States Senator 
from Idaho; Zales N. Eaton, former 
United States Senator from Montana; 
Allen J. Ellender, United States Senator 
from Louisiana; J. William Fulbright, 
United States Senator from Arkansas; 
Hubert H. Humphrey, United States 
Senator from Colorado; Ernest W. 
McFarland, former United States Sen- 
ator from Arizona; James E. Murray, 
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United States Senator from Montana; 
George Smathers, United States Senator 
from Florida; John Sparkman, United 
States Senator from Alabama. 


Willis Robertson, United States Sen- 
ator from Virginia, did not participate 
in school or college debating, but he 
said, “My greatest handicap upon leav- 
ing college was lack of training in pub- 
lic speaking.” He recommends debate 
training as “highly desirable” for stu- 
dents. 


SOME ADDITIONS 
BY THE EDITOR 


SMITH, Rev. Horace G. 

(President Emeritus, Garret 

Biblical Institute, Northwestern 

University) 

I have always counted my experience 
in university debates as the most valu- 
able part of my college course. This may 
be due to the fact that my work in de- 
bating put much of my other work to a 
very early and definite test. 


As I analyze it now after twenty years 
in the Methodist ministry, I would say 
that this debate work did several things 
for me, chief among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

In the first place, debating taught me 
that there are always at least two sides 
to a question. I saw that the opponent 
of one side dare not forget that fact, 
and that he must ever study that other 
side in order to measure both its 
strength and its weakness. This simple 
recognition has often saved the debater 
who became a preacher from the dog- 
matic mood which is frequently the 
besetting sin of the ministry. 


Again, this debating experience gave 
early training in the presentation of 
arguments with clarity of statement and 
with force. . 

—‘“Debate and the Ministry" 
(January, 1932; reprinted 
March, 1960) 

The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho 


FAXON, GLEN 
(Chief, Rehabilitation Division, 
Central Office of the Veteran’s 
Administration, Washington, D. C.) 


In order to carry out public admin. 
istration, what is the training that 
should be provided? Legal training? 
Certainly many people in public ad 
ministration had their start in govern 
ment jobs as lawyers. Business admin 
istration? Many have had their begin- 
nings in that field. Based on the back 
grounds of the individuals who fill posi- 
tions in public administration in the 
federal government it is clear that there 
are many ways to qualify. 

One method of qualifying is through 
training in extempore speaking, oratory 
and debate. In formulation of new 
policy and sound training given in 
forensics—the gathering of all the facts, 
briefing the question, trying out the 
pros and cons through constructive argu- 
ments and _ rebuttals with persons 
similarly trained produces results that 
are sometimes astounding to individuals 
who have never used that method of 
analysis and synthesis to isolate the 
problems and arrive at solutions. .. . 

—‘Forensics in 

Public Administration” 
(November, 1955) 

The Gavel of Delta Sigma Rho 
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VI. “GROUP ACTION” IN PERSPECTIVE 


Kim Giffin and Brad Lashbrook 


I. 


ECENTLY at The University of 
R' Kansas, a new and unique type 
of forensic activity was initiated. It was 
known as the “University of Kansas 
Group Action Tournament.” The activ- 
ity sought to combine the elements of 
effective and realistic group discussion 
with an accepted motivational force— 
competition. 


Competitive discussion is not in itself 
new to the forensic picture. However, 
much criticism has been attached to the 
normal discussion contest. Most of this 
criticism seeks to show the discussion 
contest to be inconsistent with the ob- 
jectives of group discussion. In a recent 
article in the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, the major criticisms of the nor- 
mal discussion contest were summarized 
as follows: 


. Genuine groups are not established. 

- Competitive individual ratings distort re- 
lationships among discussants. 

. Students are not motivated to effect ade- 
quate preparation. 

4. Insufficient time is allotted for the activity. 


Co 


Out of these criticisms grew the group 
action approach to competitive discus- 
sion. As an approach it sought to al- 


This article describes the University of Kansas 
Group Action Tournament, a new forensic ac- 
vity, utilized in the discussion-debate | area. 
The authors worked together on the faculty of 
the Department of Speech. Kim Giffin (PhD. 
Iowa, 1950) is Head of the Speech Division and 
Director of Debate. Brad Lashbrook (M.A. 
Kansas, 1959) is now Assistant Professor of 
Speech at Michigan State University. 

1 Brockreide, Wayne, and Giffin, Kim, “Dis- 
cussion Contests Versus Group Action Tour- 
naments,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, vol. 
XLV, No. 1, (February, 1959). 


leviate these criticisms in the following 

manner: 

1. By allowing sudents from the same school 
to constitute the discussion groups. 

2. By placing the competition between groups, 
rather than between individuals. 

g. By making elements which reflect adequate 
preparation the basis of evaluation, thus 
setting the lines in which the winner of a 
discussion tournament would be determined 
and thereby making those elements and that 
preparation motivational to those who par- 
ticipated in such an activity. 

4. By granting sufficient time for the discus- 
sion activity. 

5. By judging discussion by what is produced, 
rather than how it proceeds.? 


Once the group action approach was 
established it was incorporated into the 
forensic activity known as the Univer- 
sity of Kansas Group Action Tourna- 
ment. 

The framework of the Group Action 
Tournament was relatively simple. Four 
to six students from each participating 
school constituted a group action team. 
A few weeks prior to the event a gen- 
eral topic for the tournament was an- 
nounced. The general topic was “Con- 
temporary Problems in American Edu- 
cation.” The teams were told to pre- 
pare for the tournament by reading 
materials pertinent to this general topic. 

The Group Action ‘Tournament 
proper was divided into two phases; the 
first was the preparation of a written 
committee report on a selected subtopic 
of the assigned general topic. The 
“problem” or subtopic selected and 

2 Giffin, Kim, and Lashbrook, Brad, “The 


University of Kansas Group Action Tourna- 
ment,” The Gavel, vol. 41, No. 3, (March, 1959), 


pp- 41, 42, 48. 
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“What can Universities and Colleges Do 
to Surmount the Problem of Increasing 
Enrollments.” This “problem” was an- 
nounced to all participants the morning 
of the first day of the tournament. 

Each teem was then given approx- 
imately twenty-four hours to prepare a 
written committee report. No faculty 
members judged the students while they 
were preparing these reports. However, 
the coach of each team was allowed to 
be a consultant for his group during this 
phase of the tournament. At the end of 
the twenty-four hour period each team 
handed to the tournament officials four 
typewritten copies of its committee re- 
port. 

These reports were then given to three 
specially selected faculty judges who 
read and evaluated them in terms of 
criteria listed by discussion experts as 
important for effective committee re- 
ports. These criteria were: analysis, 
logic, evidence, organization, objectiv- 
ity, and language. Each team was made 
aware of these criteria before it started 
the preparation of its formal report. 
Each judge assigned a numerical rat- 
ing (1-10) for each team on each of the 
above criteria (listed on the tournament 
ballots). 

The second phase of the tournament 
started when the judges’ evaluation of 
all written reports were completed. The 
teams were then separately called before 
the three judges. For approximately 
thirty minutes each team was required 
to defend orally its written committee 
report. The criteria for evaluation of 
each team’s oral defense were approx- 
imately the same as those used in eval- 
uating the written reports. The ratings 
for both the oral defense and the writ- 
ten report were then totalled. The team 
that received the highest total rating 
was then determined the winner of the 
Group Action Tournament. 


II 

The First University of Kansas Group 
Action Tournament was held December 
5 and 6, 1958 on an experimental basis, 
The tournament was attended by 9. 
students and five coaches, comprising six 
Group Action teams representing four 
schools: Rockhurst College, Emporia 
State Teachers College, Kansas State 
University, and the University of Kansas, 
A team representing Kansas State Uni- 
versity won first place. 


This first group Action Tournament 


formed the basis of an exploratory study — 


which sought to determine the degree to 
which the criticisms of the normal dis 
cussion contest were alleviated by the 
group action approach, and also to de. 
termine the practical educational value 
of the activity.® 

Written questionnaires were admin- 
istered to all student participants in 
the first Group Action ‘Tournament. 
The purpose of these questionnaires 
was two-fold: first, to determine the 
amount of consideration that a student 
felt was given by his or her team to the 
items listed on the tournament bal- 
lots: analysis, logic, evidence, organiza- 
tion, objectivity, and language; second, 
to determine student participant senti- 
ment as to the actual value of the activ- 
ity in which they were participating. A 
similar questionnaire was administered 
to the coaches of the individual group 
action teams. Also, by use of oral inter- 
views with the tournament judges an 
effort was made to find any inherent 
weakness in the activity which would 
reduce its value as an educational ex 
perience. 


3 Lashbrook, William B., “An Exploratory 
Study of the Group Action Approach to Com- 
petitive Discussion,” M.A. ‘Thesis, University of 
Kansas, 1959. 
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“GROUP ACTION” 


Ill 


The results of the exploratory study 
of the first Group Action Tournament 
tend to support the conclusion that the 
group action approach to competitive 
discussion does alleviate those criticisms 
of the normal discussion which show it 
to be inconsistent with the goals of 
group discussion. 

Information from the questionnaires 
given to students who participated in 
the experimental Group Action Tour- 


nament showed: 


1. That go% of the student participants spent 
some time in preparing for the general area 
of discussion before the beginning of the 
Group Action Tournament. 

. That once the Group Action Tournament 
started the student participants gave con- 
siderable attention to the items of evidence, 
analysis, logic, organizaion (written and oral), 
objectivity, and language. 


ro 


3. That 98% of the student participants felt 
that the final reports of their groups were 
the product of coperative effort. 

{. That 100% of the students felt that group 
action approach to competitive discussion, as 
devised, had practical educational value. 

from a 


Information questionnaire 


given to the coaches who participated 
in the experimental Group Action Tour- 
nament showed: 


1. That all of the coaches felt that their teams 
spent some time in preparing for the general 
area of discussion before the beginning of 
the Group Action Tournament. 

. That once the Group Action Tournament 
Started the coaches felt that their teams 
gave considerable attention to the items of 
evidence, analysis, logic, organization (writ- 
ten and oral), and language. 

3. That all of the coaches felt the final re- 
ports of their groups were the product of 
cooperative effort. 


ro 


4. That all of the coaches felt that the Group 
Action approach to competitive discussion, 
as devised, had practical educational value. 
That all of the coaches felt that they would 
encourage the establishment of the group 
action approach to competitive discussion as 
part of a collegiate speech activities pro- 
gram. 


or 
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Information from oral interviews with 
judges who participated in the experi- 
mental Group Action ‘Tournament 
showed: 

1. That the judges felt that the experimental 
Group Action Tournament present no in- 
surmountable problems. 

2. That the judges were favorably impressed 


with the value of the group action approach 
to competitive discussion. 


IV 


Conclusions. The results stated above 
tend to support the following conclu- 
sions: 

(1) That the production of an effec- 
tive committee report through the proc- 
ess of group action was the major con- 
cern of the student participants during 
the Group Action Tournament. This 
concern on the part of the student par- 
ticipants, coupled with the fact that 
each team represented an organizational 
allegiance, leads one to the belief that 
genuine groups were established within 
the framework of the group action ap- 
proach to competitive discussion. This 
conclusion alleviates the first criticism 
against present-day competitive discus- 
sion tournaments; that is, that genuine 
groups are not established. 


(2) That cooperative effort on the 
part of the student participants was 
achieved within the framework of the 
Group Action approach to competitive 
discussion, and that the competitive 
element connected with the activity 
(competition between group action 
teams) did not distort the cooperative 
relationship among the  discussants. 
This conclusion alleviates the second 
criticism against present-day competitive 
discussion tournaments; that is, that 
competitive individual ratings distort 
relationships among discussants. 


(3) That the student participants were 
motivated to do adequate preparation 
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for the Group Action Tournament be- 
fore it actually began, and, once started, 
this motivation was reflected in the con- 
sideration given by the group action 
teams to the following items: evidence, 
analysis, logic, organization, objectivity, 
and language. This conclusion leads one 
to believe that the third criticism 
against present-day competitive discus- 
sion tournaments (that students are not 
motivated to prepare adequately for 
contest discussion) is alleviated by the 
group action approach to competitive 
discussion. 


(4) That within an allotted period of 
twenty-four hours, an effective written 
committee report which includes the 
items deemed necessary by discussion ex- 
perts for committee reports (analysis, 
logic, evidence, organization, objectivity, 
and language) can be developed. This 
conclusion leads one to believe that the 
final criticism against present-day com- 
petitive discussion tournaments (that 
insufficient time is allotted for the activ- 


ity) is alleviated by the Group Action 
approach to competitive discussion, 


V 
The results and conclusions cited 
previously are of course limited to the 
first group action experience. However 
they do provide some perspective regard. 
ing the merits of the activity. The en. 
couragement given to the first Univer. 
sity of Kansas Group Action Tourna 
ment by those who participated in it 
warrants its further consideration by 
members of our profession. 

There is widespread agreement that 
group discussion is important to mod- 
ern society. We believe that extra-cur- 
ricular forensics is an appropriate pro- 
gram in which to offer training and 
practice in group discussion because, 
otherwise, we may well be doing our 
students a serious disservice by exposing 
them to training in the process of ad- 
vocacy (debate) without the necessary 
complementary training in the discus 
sion process. 
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VII. THE APPLICATION OF THE 
SYMPOSIUM-FORUM TO CONTEST DISCUSSION 


Kenneth E. Andersen and Jerome B. Polisky 


HE intercollegiate discussion con- 
© hes has become an object of fre- 
quent and, often, vigorous criticism. 
Teachers of speech have leveled numer- 
ous criticisms against contest discussion 
in recent speech journals. Student par- 
ticipants in competitive discussion, using 
the corridors of contest halls for their 
means of publication, have even more 
frequently and more forthrightly ex- 
pressed their cynical disinterest. In this 
brief paper we plan to list the major 
criticisms of contest discussion voiced by 
teachers and students and to describe 
and evaluate a new discussion format. 


I 


The following list represents the ma- 
jor criticisms of contest discussion ap- 
pearing in one or more of seven recent 
articles: 

1. Students are poorly prepared. Be- 
cause of the nature of existing discussion 
procedures the student is permitted or 
even directed by his “coach” to disguise 
lack of preparation through utilization 
of procedural techniques as a substitute 
for information and thorough analysis. 
He substitutes his ingenuity in the im- 


Having been undergraduate participants in de- 
bate and discussion, and later assistant coaches, 
the authors offer a modified pattern for contest 
discussion as a solution for present weaknesses. 
Both men are currently graduate assistants at 
the University of Wisconsin. Andersen took his 
M.A. at Iowa State Teachers College in 1955; 
Polisky received his B.S. from Wisconsin in 
1956. 

1Grace Walsh, “A Report on Student Re- 
actions to Intercollegiate Discussion,” The Speech 
Teacher, VII (1958), 338. 


mediate discussion situation for genuine 
preparation. 


2. A logical sequence of ideas and 
evidence is not developed.” As discussion 
is frequently practiced, contributions 
consist only of piecemeal information 
and reasoning rather than well developed 
units of thought. 


3. Participants fail to listen critically.* 
Students are preoccupied with a concern 
for their own subsequent contributions 
to the exclusion of critical examination 
of the contributions of other group 
members. 


4. Students do not utilize their dia- 
lectical skills They do not use ques- 
tions as tools of evaluation and analysis 
or to elicit information. 


5. Pressures toward conformity limit 
independent thought.® 


6. Relations among participants are 
distorted by competitive procedures.® 

7. Discussion does not provide an 
adequate basis for accurate evaluation. 
Because of the criticisms listed above, 


2 David W. Shepard and Forrest L. Seal, “The 
Discussion Contest: Requiescat in Pace,” The 
Speech Teacher, V1 (1957), 222. 

8 William S$. Tacey, “A Discussion Contest 
Post-Mortem,” The Speech Teacher, IV (1955), 
263. 

%, Donald K. Smith, “The Discussion Course 
at Minnesota: A Liberal Arts Approach,” The 
Speech Teacher, VII (1959), 195- 

5Stanley F. Paulson, “Pressures Toward 
Conformity in oo Discussion,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XLIV (1958), 50-55. 

6 Wayne E. Brockriede and Kim Giffin, “Dis- 
cussion Contests Versus Group-Action Tourna- 
ments,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XLV 
(1959), 60. 
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the critic-judge does not have a valid 
basis for evaluation.* 

It seems to us that the defects noted 
above are not an inevitable concomitant 
of group discussion: rather, they arise 
because the typical contest discussion 
format is defective. If students are 
trained in techniques of analytical 
problem solving and if they make use 
of these techniques in other contest 
events such as debate and extempore 
speaking, why are these procedures not 
more universally applied in contest dis- 
cussion? We conclude with Professors 
Walsh,* Brockriede and Giffin,® and 
Shepard and Seal*® that the solution to 
the problem is not to discard contest 
group discussion but to provide a new 
format which will necessarily elicit these 
problem solving techniques. 


II 

The present article is a proposal for 
contest group discussion based upon our 
observations of the format employed by 
the Western Conference Debating 
League Annual Student Congress held 
at the University of Indiana on April 
2-4, 1959.'1 Because the format at In- 
diana, in certain vital respects, was a 
departure from traditional contest dis- 
cussion procedures, we feel that a de- 
scription of this format integrating the 
symposium-forum with the more tradi- 
tional approach should be made avail- 
able with a consideration of its merits. 

This format departed from the tradi- 
tional format in significant ways. In the 
traditional contest discussion relatively 


7 Shepard and Seal, 222. 

8 Grace Walsh, “Tournaments For Better or 
Worse?” The Speech Teacher, V1 (1957), 65-67. 

® Brockriede and Giffin, 59-64. 

10 Shepard and Seal, 223. 

11 The Western Conference Debating League 
is a regional association composed of the fol- 
lowing Mid-Western Universities: Chicago, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, Michigan State, 
Minnesota, Northwestern, Ohio State, Purdue, 
and Wisconsin. 


small groups of six to eight participants 
from different schools are assembled as q 
discussion group. Leaders for the various 
rounds are appointed or elected from 
the ranks of the student participants. Ip 
the course of two to four rounds of fifty 
minute duration, the discussion follows 
the sequence of progression from def. 
inition to analysis to possible solutions 
to selection and implementation of a 
given solution. One or more critic-judges 
are present to observe the discussion, 
assign ratings to the individual con. 
testants and/or group and perhaps make 
a few comments about the merits and 
shortcomings of the group. Occasionally 
resolutions are formulated by the group 
for use in parliamentary debate. A vari- 
ation of this procedure is to use a 
symposium either for analysis of the 
problem or to propose possible solutions, 


At Indiana, the groups were composed 
of participants from different schools. At 
the beginning of Round I, each partic 
pant delivered a five minute formal 
speech in extempore style treating some 
aspect of definition and/or analysis of 
the conference question: “What Should 
be the U. S. Policy Toward the Two 
Chinas?” Immediately after each speech, 
the speakers were questioned by the two 
critic judges present. The speakers were 
asked to defend their adequacy of in 
formation, their definitions and as 
sumptions, their use of evidence and 
reasoning. Four minutes were allotted 
for this question period. 


In Round II, the participants, work- 
ing as a problem solving group, cooper 
atively defined, limited, and analyzed 
the problem in much the same pattern 
as is followed in the ‘traditional pro- 
cedure. The speeches and questioning of 
Round I served as points of departure 
and reference for the cooperative pro 
cedure in Round II. 

At the beginning of Round III, each 
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discussant delivered a five minute speech 
of advocacy proposing a solution to the 
conference problem. Immediately after 
each speech the other group members 
questioned the speaker for five minutes 
on the support and advantages of his 
proposal. 

In Round IV the participants, again 
working as a problem solving group, dis- 
cussed and evaluated the proposed solu- 
tions in an attempt to reach a common 
solution. The group solutions were em- 
bodied in resolutions and then submit- 
ted for parliamentary debate. 


In comparison with the traditional 
procedures, it may be seen that the most 
distinctive feature of the format em- 
ployed at Indiana was the integration 
of critic and student forum procedures 
following prepared speeches as a basis 
for cooperative problem solving. These 
features in various 
ways to meet differing needs. For in- 


may be combined 
stance, a one day tournament employ- 
ing a combination of symposium, forum, 
and more discussion 
cedures might run as follows: 


traditional pro- 


Round I: 

5 minute prepared expository speeches of lo- 
cation, definition, and/or analysis of the prob- 
lem will be followed by a 4 minute forum 
period with questions posed by the critic- 
judge. 


8:45-10:15 


Round II: 
Through cooperative group discussion, prob- 
lem will be defined, limited, and analyzed. 


10: 30-12:00 


Preparation Time: 1:00-1:45 
Students will use this time to prepare their 
speeches of advocacy. 

Round III: Five minute advocacy speeches will 
be followed by 4 minute forum periods with 
questions posed by other group members. 

Round IV: 3:30-4:30 
Evaluation of solutions presented in Round 
III with selection of the group solution or 
solutions. (Resolutions may also be prepared 
and used in Parliamentary Debate if the con- 
ference is to carry into a second day.) 


Ill 


The favorable reactions of students 
and coaches to the symposium-forum- 
discussion contest as well as our own 
appraisal of the procedures lead us to 
believe that this discussion format may 
be one way of making contest discussion 
more of a true problem solving forensic 
event. The symposium-forum-discussion 
contest has the following advantages: 


1. Adequate preparation is en- 
couraged. In addition to our own repre- 
sentatives at Indiana, several students 
told us they liked the questioning pro- 
cedure, particularly that of the critic, 
and in the future would be more 
thorough in preparation for an event of 
this kind. Other students told us, and 
our observations confirm their reports, 
that they felt stripped of their “intellec- 
tual veneer.” For example, one student 
who had made a speech necessitating a 
knowledge of distinctions among “‘cap- 
italism,” “communism,” “democracy,” 
and “dictatorship,” could not, when 
questioned about these concepts, set up 
operational distinctions. The significant 
thing is that he voluntarily told both 
the critic and his coach that he valued 
the experience of having his weaknessess 
so clearly exposed. 


2. The group makes fuller use of the 
resources of group members. A much 
fuller development of ideas and evidence 
was permitted than is likely to occur 
under conventional discussion _ pro- 
cedures. The prepared speeches used in 
the symposium together with the ques- 
tions posed in the forum period gave 
the discussants a substantial body of 
common information and analyses which 
might not otherwise have become avail- 
able to the group in such relatively com- 
plete detail. Of course, additional in- 
formation and analysis were contributed 
in the course of the group’s discussions. 
Minimum participation was required by 
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1) the prepared speeches and g) the ques- 
tioning period. 

3. Utilization of problem solving 
techniques increases. The questioning 
procedure as an integral part of the dis- 
cussion event provoked greater use of 
problem solving procedures than ordi- 
narily exists in group discussion contests. 
The use of questions weakened exces- 
sive pressures toward conformity and 
encouraged the expression of inde- 
pendent thought. The necessity of pos- 
ing questions compelled critical listen- 
ing. We were impressed by the degree of 
analytical attack and defense, often ab- 
sent from group discussion, provoked by 
the use of dialectical procedures in the 
questioning period. At no time did we 
feel that the use of the forum periods 
created interpersonal conflicts arising 
from questioning procedures: in fact, 
interpersonal conflict seemed to be 
minimized as students concentrated on 
ideas and not personalities. Our ob- 
servations tend to confirm Professor 
Smith’s conclusion that “. interper- 
sonal conflicts are often the result of a 
lack of shared dialectical skill in a dis- 
cussion group.”!? 


4. The critic serves an educational 
function. The critic judge was no longer 
a relatively passive observer, a rating 
expert; nor was he a dominating or 
directing figure in the deliberations. His 
comparative expertness in problem solv- 
ing methods was brought to bear as a 
stimulus to critical thought among the 
group discussants and served to ex- 
emplify the use of dialectic. 


5. Evaluation becomes 


more  ob- 
jective. The speeches and dialectical pro- 


cedures involved in the symposium- 


12 Smith, 194. 


forum-discussion provided the Critic 
with more objective measures of eyaly. 
ation. Through the speeches which were 
delivered and through subsequent ques. 
tions posed by the critic and the partic. 
pants themselves, the judge gained q 
more valid index of the students’ knowl. 
edge and understanding of the area and 
their command of 
methodology. 

6. This method parallels actual prob. 
lem solving techniques employed by 
groups in our society. The symposium. 
forum-discussion contest integrated a 
variety of speech skills in a format which 
approximates real problem solving pro- 
cedures employed in our society. Fre. 


problem solving 


quently participants in discussion groups 


of business, industry, education, govern- 
ment, and civic affairs present speeches 
of analysis or solution and are then ex- 
posed to searching questions. Decisions 
are then formulated as a result of group 
discussion. 

The symposium-forum-discussion unites 
the cooperative investigation of group 
discussion with the sharpness of critical 
procedures characteristic of debate. It 
employs a variety of speech situations in 
one event which demands and develops 
appropriate speech skills. The contest 
discussant can no longer function as the 
“man with the grey flannel mouth.”™ 
He must not only be skilled in the 
techniques of cooperative investigation, 
but also he must prepare total units of 
discourse in the form of extempore 
speeches of analysis and advocacy and 
defend his information, analysis, evi- 
dence and reasoning under searching ex- 
amination. 


18 Hugo Hellman, ‘““The Man with the Grey 
Flannel Mouth,” Quarterly Journal of Speeck, 
XLIV_ (1958), 56-60. 
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POTENTIAL UTILITY OF VTR AS AN 
AUXILIARY FEEDBACK DEVICE 


T. Russell Woolley 


HAT assistance have modern audio- 
visual aids given to the conscien- 
tious classroom instructor of speech? 
Since the advent of broadcasting in 1920, 
there has existed some danger that suces- 
sive, electronic marvels might take over 
the major duties of a classroom teacher. 
It was rumored during a decade that a 
master teacher, through the magic of 
broadcasting, might enter the classroom 
and replace the ordinary sort of person, 
one who was seeking by less attractive 
means to assist the understanding of 
young people. But the weaknesses of the 
“master teacher theory” were soon ap- 
parent. There was no appropriate feed- 
back device, unless a three-dimensional 
teacher remained in the classroom to 
integrate the material put forth by a 
central source, unless a person like the 
teacher maintained discipline, prepared 
the way for a broadcast and provided 
answers to questions raised by the pro- 
gram. And, there was the problem of 
wide variation of schedules to thwart 
the plan of educational broadcasters. 
Following after the early speculations 
there came to the classroom some elec- 
tronic devices to assist the teacher in 
enriching the presentations which would 
be made there; films clips, slide projec- 
tion, opaque projection, motion picture 
projection, disc recordings, wire and tape 
recordings of sounds of music and speech. 


New teaching methods and aids should be 
known to all speech teachers. Video tape re- 
cording has been used extensively by the author 
in his work as Assistant Professor of Speech in 
TV at the University of Téxas. His A.B. (1941) 
was done at the University of Maine; his Ph.D. 
at Northwestern (1957). 


More recently, television programs or 
recordings called kinescopes have arrived 
bringing educational material. The fas- 
cination of pictures and sound, with 
immediacy, revived the “master teacher 
theory” and subordinated the thoughts 
of enrichment again. Some educators 
have renewed hope that current exper- 
iments will show a way to teach many 
high school classes from a central station, 
using recordings of television lessons to 
avoid the problem of schedule variations. 


It seems most clear at this time that 
duplicating machines do provide enrich- 
ment of education. It also seems clear 
that intensive use of machines to re- 
produce pictures and sound can make 
virtual slaves of teachers who try to 
schedule their use, maintain them or 
merely force them to keep on serving as 
auxiliary aids to planned instruction. The 
question then remains: what are the 
unique contributions that a diversified 
use of currently available audio-visual 
aids can make toward excellence in teach- 
ing? 

A worthy employment of both film 
and sound reproduction equipment in 
the classroom is, for speech teachers, a 
feedback use. The feedback function is 
potentially present when members of the 
class themselves provide the subjects and 
live material of a recording. The re- 
produced speech or speech-image pro- 
vides a basis for criticism of individual 
performance. Speech tape recordings, we 
say, do not misquote the speaker; and, 
we also say a picture is worth a thousand 
words. 
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The newest machine for the feedback 
purpose is a video tape recorder. It can 
be used magnificently for other purposes, 
but it has already entered education as 
a servant of rather than a substitute for 
the teacher. The VR-1000 Ampex “Vid- 
eotape” recorder can reproduce, using 
any standard television camera chain, 
the picture and the sound of a perform- 
ance instantaneously, and in color if 
desired, provided a color camera is used. 
Viewers receiving commercial television 
programs at home have for some time 
been watching what appear to be live 
transmissions of programs and parts of 
programs, including trick duplications of 
a single performer, made possible by this 
modern marvel. The scene scanned by 
the electronic camera is most faithfully 
captured from the circuit of the camera 
chain and made permanent in a fashion 
very similar to the familiar tape record- 
ing process for capturing sound. The re- 
winding part of the process is extremely 
rapid, and after a five second cue the 
re-play is begun, feeding back what is to 
the performer an astounding likeness of 
himself. There is no necessary delay, as 
there would be for a film development 
and printing. The performer can know 
immediately of any delightful movement 
or utterance, or of any flaw. He becomes 
his own critic and may request an op- 
portunity to try once more to correct a 
mistake. The unsatisfactory “take” can 
be erased and the same portion of the 
tape can be used again for the next 
recording. The wide frequency response 
possible on the broad sound track, which 
is a portion of the same plastic ribbon, 
gives high fidelity to the music or speech, 
limited mainly by the studio audio sys- 
tem—not limited by the recording sys- 
tem. One can easily imagine a star 
viewing his performance before the 
release of a show to the public, as a 
motion picture idol might witness the 
“rushes” of a scene, but perhaps a more 


pleasant mental image is of a speech 
student seeing himself as others see and 
hear him. 

The University of Texas Radio-Teley;. 
sion facility has purchased an operating 
black-and-white package, containing , 
console, the amplifier racks and analysis 
equipment, also a quantity of four-inch 
tape and the VTR is at work reproducing 
programs and also at hand for the use of 
some speech and drama classes. Radio- 
Television Texas handles some in-class. 
room chemistry instruction and art and 
language instruction also. Lectures and 
demonstrations are taped and shown and 
retained for further use. Students use 
VTR for closed circuit programming to 
the student union. The equipment is 
replacing kinescope productions in some 
distribution of science and documentary 
programs made to television stations, 
which now possess the appropriate facil- 
ities for taped broadcasts. The signif- 
icance of the educational use of a magic 
instrument out of America’s technological 
cornucopia is being widely explored. 

Imagine what a change might take 
place in a course studying broadcast 
announcing, or for that matter, in your 
speech fundamentals classroom if you 
had a videotape recorder there. Think 
about the time ordinarily taken for oral 
criticism of a student’s individual effort 
which might be replaced by showing 
that person what he actually did and 
letting him hear what he actually said! 
Wouldn’t the need for an_instructor- 
critic nearly vanish, if you had a vid- 
eotape recorder to assist you in that 
work? 

Some experiments have been made 
with simple filming of speech perform- 
ances for instructional purposes. Those 
efforts indicated that the cost of that 
kind of instruction made such a use of 
film impossible for many schools. Sup- 
posing that a class of speech students 
might use television for its purposes, 4 
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kinescope of let us say thirty minutes of 
that class time would scarcely be consid- 
ered because of expense, approximating 
these amounts: 


1200 feet of negative film stock $ 12.00 
1900 feet of magnetic sound film 30.00 
Developing of 1200 feet negative 24.00 
An answer print of 1200 feet 72.00 

Total $ 138.00 


The film, valuable for a few showings, 
would soon be cast away. 

The cost of a similar thirty-minute 
plastic tape used to make a video record- 
ing is very slightly more (approximately 
$140) but unlike film it can be used many 
times. The tape is made of durable plas- 
tic (mylar) and it can be erased and 
used again—up to one hundred and fifty 
times. Therefore, the rate of expense for 
flm in the kinescope is about one hun- 
dred and fifty times the rate for video 
tape. If a mistake is made on the tape, 
erasing means mostly a loss of time, but 
a mistake in the kinescope process also 
means a loss of film. The costs for pro- 
duction would be the same for either 
tape or film process. 

The price of the apparatus at the out- 
set raises a question of the availability 
of VIR, and television facilities are not 
now located in the majority of schools, 
although they are becoming more prev- 
alent. In addition, the videotape recorder 
now sells for about $50,000 beyond the 
cost of the television equipment. Cer- 
tainly the value of the instruction cannot 
at present justify an earnest request for 
such a large sum of money in next year’s 
budget. The cost of the tape is of course 
a small outlay compared to the initial 
equipment expense. However, the nature 
of instruction with the available facilities 
at The University of Texas ought to be 
described before dismissing the thought 
of widespread employment of videotape 
recording. 

Principal use of the recorder at The 
University of Texas, for instruction pur- 
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poses, was made in a junior-level an- 
nouncing course. Some use of it was also 
made in a sophomore fundamentals of 
broadcasting course. The announcing 
course made regular use of recordings, 
assignment to assignment, permitting 
each student to see himself in a contin- 
uous playback of the several perform- 
ances on a class day—two days each 
week. (The fundamentals recorse re- 
corded only two class-project plays which 
were written, acted and produced by two 
laboratory sections.) A few remarks were 
made by the instructor during each 
playback, directed to the individuals 
whose performances deserved special 
commendation or censure and were based 
upon the techniques receiving particular 
emphasis in the assignment. 


The class characteristically had short 
assignments, averaging two minutes per 
person. Class periods were devoted to 
preparation of each presentation, but 
rehearsals were held within time limits 
which reserved the minutes for recording 
and for playback. The recording proce- 
dure provided a stimulus similar to a 
live broadcast, and all preparations were 
pointed toward the important “take” 
which was rarely done again unless some 
person other than the performer spoiled 
the intended action. In this small class 
of ten there were two observers, a college 
instructor and a_ professional radio- 
television announcer who assisted him. 
The impressions from both are joined 
here as evidence of the instructive value 


of the feedback: 


1. VIR held the attention of the trainee dur- 
ing both recording and playback, seeming 
to be respected by him. 

2. An individual trainee would quite casually 
but firmly closet himself in an _ isolated 
state to watch his personal performance 
and be very slightly aware of any remarks 
from the group made to him at the time. 

g. Embarrassment of the trainee was some- 
times noticed, especially prior to his per- 
formance playback if he anticipated seeing 
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an error he remembered would be seen 
by the group. 

4. Surprisingly few apologies were made by 
performers after confrontation with the 
recording, unlike those made by trainees 
who received oral criticism only, for they 
were reacting to sense impressions rather 
than to the words of the critic. 

5. Students were apparently more attentive 
to appearance of themselves, to their facial 
expressions, movements, gestures, than they 
were to the sounds of their voices. 

6. Points for discussion and criticism were 
vividly remembered for the time after the 
playback, easily recalled by instructor and 
by trainee. 

7. There was definite seriousness of attitude 
of a trainee toward himself, and there was 
helpful consideration of one 


~ 


trainee for 
another in the group, during any discus- 
sion of a playback. 

8. Despite a necessarily short time being given 
to criticisms of the playbacks, there was 
improvement steadily made by trainees 
from one assignment to the next, indicat- 
ing a strength of impression greater than 
that of oral criticism or from a sound re- 
cording. 

g. Modesty more than pride seemed an evi- 
dent reaction of a trainee to his picture 
even at times when performance was ex- 
cellent. 

10. Shock seen at the earlier recordings was 
not as apparent in the trainee on later 
occasions, and a general matter-of-fact atti- 
tude had appeared by the end of the 
course in all of the trainees. 

11. Vocal statements of the trainees concern- 
ing the value to them of the VTR record- 
ings were without exception that the play- 
backs constituted the finest help obtainable. 

12. Preparations by the trainees for recordings 
were extensive and detailed, with some 
nervous anticipation to be seen, but no 
avoidance of work assigned. 


During the semester two professional 
announcers who demonstrated their tech- 
niques before the class were permitted 
to see themselves on VTR playback. 
Each independently stated that few other 
experiences of theirs had such an inten- 
sive emotional effect. 

The experience with VTR recordings 
in the sophomore fundamentals class was 


quite different, and the results in two 
sections brought similar if uncertain ob. 
servations of Each group in 
watching the play performed by som 
of its members was amused by the inept- 
ness of actors and 


value. 


a great amount of 
laughter ensued although not justified by 
every trivial inconsistency. Other factors 
not having been isolated, and only one 
experience having been observed, the one 
certain consequence was that the play. 
back held everyone’s attention and espe- 
cially the attention of the performers 
themselves who were more subdued in 
their reactions than were their class 
mates. 


All of us who teach speech courses in 
which there is some performance work 
know that we take many moments for 
oral criticism. If we use a sound tape 
recorder, it may be even more time con- 
suming to replay an entire talk, and crit- 
icism of bodily action probably requires 
additional reviewing time. VTR com- 
bines sight with sound and full repro- 
duction of a talk would not probably 
Save any minutes of reviewing time, 
except that the vividness of the sound 
and picture might reduce the necessary 
number of repetitions, until improvement 
could be detected. But, the use of video 
recording follows reasonably upon our 
adoption of the sound recorder for use 
in our classes. 


Is the capital outlay necessary to the 
procurement of VTR a prohibitive one? 
For many colleges or universities it 1s 
not, for when money is surely being 
found to build new buildings on cam- 
puses it is silly to suppose that an added 
$50,000 on the cost of a new building 
would forbid amortization. The answer 
lies in the determination of planners to 
make such equipment available. New 
buildings and new equipment are jus- 
tified on the strength of the argument 
that many students will use the rooms 
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and the equipment in them. If a sufficient 
number of students over a period of 
years will be helped to see themselves as 
others see them, then the cost per stu- 
dent would descend to an amount ap- 
proximating what it costs inevitably to 
train one student in a biology, chemistry 
or geology laboratory. Even remember- 
ing the cost of production to. include 
technicians, cameramen and replacement 
parts—the assumption that a few hun- 
dred students annually would receive 
speech laboratory benefits justifies the 
addition. 

Let it be conceded that there are at 
least two methods of teaching speech and 
that they exist on the issue of whether 
or not to employ any mechanical or 
electronic aids in the process of learning 
and applying principles. On one side of 
the issue there are instructors who believe 
that a non-technical method is good 
enough, knowing that knowledge leads 
to skill and that practice, especially in 
front of a critic, is excellent in the devel- 
opment of skill. Small classes and ex- 
cellent instructors permit the continu- 
ance of this method. On the other side 
of the issue are those equally sincere 
instructors who believe that it is the 
small amount of instruction time which 
demands the investigation of all tech- 
nical aids available, not to replace the 
teacher, but to enrich and to accelerate 
the learning process. These have heard 
the administration complaint that class 
size must increase because of the crowded 
school. Especially do they believe that 
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any device which can save time must, 
with good reason, be investigated and if 
found useful be used in the teaching of 
communication skill. 


It remains to be determined whether 
the VTR can be made available to help 
solve present problems. The cost can be 
expected to diminish as competition of 
two companies to produce large numbers 
of units increases. The prototype is al- 
way expensive, but experience leads us 
to expect a smaller package and a lower 
unit cost over a period of years. 


It also remains to the experimenters to 
find with a high degree of certainty that 
both quantity and quality of instruction 
can be increased by use of this electronic 
aid in the speech laboratory. Perhaps 
the effectiveness of a single videotape 
playback will conserve the time now 
taken in practice to repeat and perfect a 
performance. Some experiment needs to 
be conducted to discover the nature of 
the psychological response a student ex- 
periences when he sees himself upon a 
screen. The next necessary investigation 
probably is one in which a control group 
is compared to another making use of 
VTR, so that a measure will be obtained 
of the effectiveness of this mechanical 
assistance. 


We can set our caps now, while the 
package is being made smaller, possibly 
being made portable in ten years, to 
obtaining whatever is excellent for speech 
education, so that out culture may move 
along toward the twenty-first century. 








OFFICIAL ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 
OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington 
27-31 December, 1959 


President John E. Dietrich called the meet- 
ing to order. The first item of business was the 
election of a member of the nominating com- 
mittee. Douglas Ehninger and Tom Lewis were 
nominated. Waldo Braden moved that nomina- 
tions be closed. 


was elected. 


Seconded. Carried. Ehninger 

J. Jeffery Auer reported that the New Eng- 
land Speech Association had withdrawn its 
petition for recognition as an affiliate association 
of SAA. He then gave a brief summary of the 
events which lead to this decision. 

Kenneth Hance moved that the Administra- 
tive Council urge that the Speaker of the Legis- 
lative Assembly present to the Assembly the 
Council’s concern over relations of SAA with 
regional and state associations, and that the 
Assembly take appropriate action. Auer sec- 
onded the motion. Carried. 

Auer presented a report on the proposed Na- 
tional Education Association by-law concerning 
membership of departments in the NEA. Hance 
moved that the Executive Vice-President instruct 
his delegates to vote in favor of the proposed 
by-law of the NEA constitution. Seconded by 
Auer. Carried. 

Braden moved that the problem of a state- 
ment urging and promoting membership in 
the NEA be referred to the Committee on 
Constitutional Revision for drafting, pending 
the passage of the NEA by-law. Seconded by 
Thorrel Fest. Carried. 


Fest moved that pending the passage of the 
by-law that the association assume responsibility 
for the membership of the SAA Administrative 
Council. Seconded by Elise Hahn. Passed. 

Magdalene Kramer presented the report of 
the Time and Place Committee and discussed 
a committee survey of college campuses as 
convention sites and the possibilities of meet- 
ing with affiliate associations. The committee 
recommended that the study of possible campus 
convention sites be continued and that the 
1964 convention be held in Chicago in Decem- 
ber. Auer moved to accept the recommendation 


to meet in Chicago in December of 1964, 
Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Kramer 
Committee on 


presented the report of the 
Revision which 
recommended revision of Article g, Section §, 
Auer moved to accept the revision. Seconded, 
Carried. 

The reports of the 
sultation, 


Constitutional 


Committees on Con. 
Ethics and Standards, 
and Public Relations were accepted. 

Donald Bryant reported in place of T. Earle 
Johnson for the 


Professional 


Committee on Publications, 
The question was raised as to whether the 
association should accept subsidies for articles 
in the journals. 

Hance moved that the Administrative Cound 
recommend to the Legislative Assembly that 
the Committee on Certification Requirements 
of the North Central Association be continued 
with its present personnel and that its title be 
changed to read: “Committee on Certification 
Requirements of the Regional Accrediting As 
sociations.” Seconded. Carried. Hance moved 
that appreciation of the Council be extended 
to the committee. Seconded. Carried. 

The President announced that the Legislative 
Assembly had approved a resolution to permit 
representatives to the Legislative Assembly from 
the Interest Groups to serve for a two-year 
period. The Executive Secretary was instructed 
to refer the report to the Constitutional Re 
vision Committee. 

The Interpretation Interest Group submitted 
a resolution opposing a mandatory two-year 
term for Interest Group representatives to the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Fest moved that the problem of a permanent 
headquarters be made a special responsibility 
of the Finance Committee. Seconded. Carried. 

Hahn moved that the Administrative Council 
ask the Interest Group Adviser to prepare 4 
handbook for the Interest Groups. Seconded. 
Carried. The Interest Group Adviser’s report 
was accepted. 

Braden moved acceptance of the budgets for 
1959-60 and as presented by the 
Finance Committee to the joint meeting of the 
Administrative Council and Legislative As 
sembly on December 27. Seconded. Passed. 

Braden moved to commend Owen Peterson 


1960-1961 
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for his excellent work as Executive Secretary. 
Seconded. Passed unanimously. 

The Council approved the report of the 
Committee on Committees without the name 
of Magdalene Kramer, who asked to be relieved 
of committee responsibilities for the coming 
year. 

The Council approved the dissolution of the 
Committee on Contemporary Public Address 
and the Committee on Recruitment and Supply. 

Auer moved that a committee to prepare a 
brochure on opportunities in speech be created. 
Seconded. Carried. 

Robinson moved that 
Project 
Carried. 

Hochmuth the Rhetoric and 
Public Group be granted 
sanction of the Administrative Council to seek 
support foundations for awards for 
distinguished scholarship in rhetoric and public 
address. Seconded. Carried. 

T. Earle Johnson submitted the report from 
the Committee on Publications. Bryant moved 
that the report be accepted and the recom- 
mendations be adopted as executive policy. 
Seconded. Carried. 


the reports of the 
Committees be accepted. Seconded. 
moved that 
Address Interest 


from 


Martin Bryan presented the report of the 
Committee for Assistance to Foreign Univer- 
sities. Auer moved that the report be accepted. 
Seconded. Carried. 

Braden moved that the Administrative Coun- 
cil grant Emeritus Membership to the follow- 
ing members: Perrill Munch Brown, Kate 
Draper, Dina Rees Evans, F. Lincoln D. Holmes, 
Earl W. Wiley, and Robert E. Williams. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 

Braden moved that the Committee on Time 
and Place recommend at least two locations 
each for the 1965 and 1966 conventions in its 
report to the Administrative Council in 1960. 
Seconded. Carried. 


Braden moved that the President ask the 
Committee on Time and Place to submit to the 
Executive Secretary a recommendation for the 
1965 convention by July 1, if possible. Seconded. 
Carried. 

Bryant moved that President Dietrich appoint 
committees to nominate successors for the Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President and for the Editor of 
The Speech Teacher, that the committees re- 
port to the President in January 1960, and that 
the elections for these offices be conducted by 
mail ballot among the members of the Ad- 
ministrative Council. Seconded. Carried. 

Bryant moved the Executive Vice-President 


be authorized, with such assistance as he can 
obtain, to prepare a statement to be presented 
for the record of the Federal Communications 
Commission hearings on broadcasting. Seconded. 
Carried. 

Dietrich moved that the Executive Secretary 
be asked to seek the documentation necessary 
to frame a letter to the main office of the 
Hilton Hotels expressing dissatisfaction with 
the accommodations of SAA members at the 
Statler Hilton in Washington and with the 
failure of the hotel to maintain adequate 
restaurant facilities on December 26 and 27. 
Seconded. Carried. 

Dietrich moved that the Executive Secretary 
seek to obtain a guarantee of minimum room 
rates and maximum restaurant facilities in 
negotiating future contracts with hotels. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 

Dietrich moved that the Executive Secretary 
be directed to communicate the actions of the 
Administrative Council on the matter of hotel 
accommodations to the Legislative Assembly at 
its first meeting in 1960 and that these recom- 
mendations be communicated to the member- 
ship at large by whatever is deemed most 
feasible by the Executive Secretary. Seconded. 
Carried. 

Nichols moved that Robert Oliver's request 
that Robert Brubaker be named official dele- 
gate to the World Congress of Phoneticians be 
approved. Seconded. Carried. 

Braden moved that Executive Vice-President 
inquire into the status of a manuscript on the 
teaching speech for radio and television being 
prepared for a special issue of the Bulletin of 
Secondary School Principals; and that, if a 
manuscript has not been received by March 15, 
this assignment be discontinued and the Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President be empowered to ap- 
point a new editor and to renegotiate the mat- 
ter with the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. Seconded. Carried. 

Moved by Braden that if, after investigation, 
the Committee on Liaison with the National 
Council of Teachers of English has been 
dropped, the President be empowered to re- 
constitute such a committee. Seconded. Carried. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE MINUTES 

OF THE 1959 LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY OF 

THE SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
The Second Vice President of the Speech 

Association of America, Ralph Nichols, presided 

at each of the four meetings of the Legislative 

Assembly in the South American Room, Statler 
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Hilton Hotel, Washington, D. C., December 27, 
1959. 

The chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
William Sattler, reported that certified mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly were identified 
by special ribbons. 

The 
ditions to the minutes of the 1958 Legislative 
Assembly as published. He ruled that they were 
approved. 


Speaker heard no corrections or ad- 


The Speaker announced that the officers of 
the Legislative Assembly had no oral reports. 
He stated that and 
the Legislative Assembly for 1958 took twenty- 
four actions, that eighteen of these had been 
completed, and that the remaining six were 
listed under item a of unfinished business. 

Elise Hahn reported for the Committee on 
Committees. 


the Executive Committee 


George Bohman reported for the special 
committee appointed in 1958 to study the re- 
quest of the New England Speech Association 
for recognition as a regional group. The issue 
was terminated when the New England Associ- 
ation withdrew its request. 

Bohman moved that the problem of relations 
between the Speech Association of America and 
the regional and the state associations be refer- 
red to the Consultation Committee for a report 
in 1960. 

The Clerk read the report of the Consultation 
Committee. The report was received by unan- 
imous consent. 

Carroll Arnold reported for the Nominating 
Committee of the Legislative Assembly by 
distributing a mimeographed ballot. 

Wilbur Gilman as the Temporary Advisor to 
Interest Groups distributed a dittoed report. 
Gilman orally directed attention to recom- 
mendations 8 and g, which pertain to possible 
actions by the Assembly. He also directed at- 
tention to certain other sections of the report. 

Robert Huber moved that recommendations 
8 and g be referred to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly for 1960. 
Recommendation 8 suggested that the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions draft an amendment 
proposing an extension of the term of the 
Secretary of the interest group to two years, to 
extend the term of the delegate to the Legis- 
lative Assembly to three years, to extend the 
term of the representative on the Committee 
on Professional Ethics and Standards to three 
years, and to provide for an alternate for the 
delegate to the Legislative Assembly. Recom- 
mendation g called upon the Committee on 


Resolutions to draft an amendment Proposing 
that Interest Groups which do not live up » 
their obligations be eliminated, possibly afte 
a warning and a period of probation. 

Karl Robinson reported as chairman of the 
Committee on 
the North 


Certification Requirements 9 
Association. (Other mem. 
bers of the Committee were J. Jeffery Auer, 
Gladys Borchers, Rupert L. Cortright, and 
Karl R. Wallace.) Robinson described the wor 
of the Committee, the reported deliberation 
of the North 


Central 


Central Association, the inter. 
pretation of their proceedings by the Chairman 
of the Committee on Recommendations of the 
North Central Association, Lauren Van Dyke, 
and his own interpretation. 

Haberman moved that the three recom. 
mendations in the report be approved. Seconded, 
Huber moved to amend by deleting the word 
“or some other committee.” Seconded. Carried, 
The motion as amended was carried. 

The Second Vice President of the Speech 
Association of America, Ralph Nichols called 
the second meeting to order at 2:00 in the 
South American Room, ‘Statler Hilton Hotel, 
He introduced the President, John Dietrich. 

Dietrich to Information 
Report 36, which pertains to establishing a 


permanent headquat ters. 


directed attention 


Waldo Braden as chairman reported for the 
Finance Committee. 

Magdalene Kramer as chairman reported for 
the Committee on Time and Place. She read a 
letter from the Executive Secretary of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association ex- 
pressing the opinion that a joint convention of 
the American Speech and Hearing Association 
and the Speech Association of America was im- 
practical. Kramer reported that the Committee 
recommended that the 1964 convention be held 
in Chicago in December. She moved that the 
report be approved. Seconded. Carried. 

Magdalene Kramer as chairman reported for 
the Committee on Constitutional Revision. The 


committee proposed three revisions to the con-. 


stitution. The Assembly approved all three 
recommendations. 
elsewhere.) 

J. Jeffery Auer as chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Ethics and Standards reported 
on the attempt to draft a code of ethics. He 
stated that he had appointed an ad hoc com- 
mittee to draft such a code and to report to the 
Committee on Professional Ethics and Standards. 


(The revisions are printed 


Martin Andersen as chairman reported for 
the Resolutions Committee. He commented 
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upon the need for submitting action reports 
well in advance of the convention and upon 
the need for supplying adequate supporting 
material. 

The Assembly disposed of the various action 
reports in the ways indicated: 

Action Report A—A proposal that the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation between the SAA and 
Related Organizations study the working re- 
lationship between the Speech Association of 
America and the Committee on Discussion and 
Debate Materials and Interstate Cooperation 
of the National University Extension Associ- 
ation. Laid on the table. (The problem was 
solved in another way to the satisfaction of the 
Committee representative.) 

Action Report B—A proposal that the Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics and Standards be 
directed to consider ways of continuously im- 
proving the quality of convention programs 
and broadening the base of participation. Ap- 
proved. 

Action Report C—A proposal to amend the 
constitution so that the delegates from the In- 
terest Groups to the Legislative Assembly serve 
for two years. Approved. 

Action Report D—A proposal that the Legis- 
lative Assembly endorse a statement of minimal 
certification as teachers of 
speech in secondary schools and that the Ex- 
ecutive Vice President distribute copies of this 
statement. Approved. 

Action Report E—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America grant Emeritus mem- 
bership to Mrs. Perill Munch Brown. Approved. 

Action Report F—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America grant Emeritus member- 
ship to Kate Draper, Dina Rees Evans, F. Lin- 
coln D. Holmes, Earl W. Wiley, and Robert E. 
Williams. Approved. 

Action Report G—A proposal that a pro- 
cedure be instituted to encourage action re- 
ports dealing with the national political scene. 
Not reported out of committee. 


requirements for 


Action Report H—A proposal that the officers 
of the Speech Association of America assume as 
a part of their office an obligation to attend 
any meeting of a regional speech association to 
which they are asked to come and a willingness 
to participate where needed without any charge 
save for travel expenses. Not reported out of 
committee. 

Action Report I—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America adopt INTERLINGUA 
for partial use in its various journals and pub- 
lish at least one article in every issue of the 


Quarterly Journal of Speech in INTER- 
LINGUA. Referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lications. 

Action Report J—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America recommended to the 
State Departments of Education that they in- 
clude speech consultants and speech correction 
consultants within their divisions of instruction, 
if such consultants are not now so employed. 
Referred to the Consultation Committee. 

Action Report K—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America consider standards of 
speech training. Referred to the committee 
chaired by Karl Robinson and previously des- 
ignated as “The Committee on Certification 
Requirements of the North Central Association.” 

Action Report L—A proposal that special 
interest groups of the Speech Association of 
America be designated by the word “Com- 
mission” instead of “Interest Group.” Not re- 
ported out of committee. 

Action Report M—A proposal that the Sec- 
ond Vice-President of the Speech Association of 
America be directed to submit to the Legislative 
Assembly of SAA, at each annual convention, 
a report on the disposition made of recom- 
mendations directed by the Legislative Assembly 
at the preceding annual convention. Approved. 

Action Report N—A proposal that the As- 
sembly ask the Consultation Committee to 
study the place of Study Committees in the 
activities of the Speech Association of America. 
Approved. 

Action Report O—A proposal that the Com- 
mittee on Contemporary Public Address be 
dissolved. Approved. 

Action Report P—A proposal that the Com- 
mittee on Recruitment and Supply be dissolved. 
Approved. 

Action Report Q—A proposal that the Speech 
Association of America join with other pro- 
fessional speech associations in calling upon the 
candidates for the Presidency and other high 
public offices to meet in public debate during 
the campaign of 1960. Not reported out of 
committee. 

David Potter as chairman reported for the 
Tellers’ Committee of the Legislative Assembly: 

For the representative to serve on the SAA 
Nominating Committee: W. Charles Redding. 

For representatives to serve on the SAA 
Committee on Committees: Martin P. Ander- 
sen, Elbert W. Harrington, Claude L. Shaver. 

For representatives of interest groups on the 
Executive Committee: Paul H. Boase, James 
McBath. 
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For representatives of geographical areas on 
the Executive Committee: Eastern: J. Calvin 
Callaghan; Central; Wilbur E. Moore, South- 
ern: Donald M. Williams; Western: Ralph Y. 
McGinnis. 

For members of the Nominating Committee 
of the Legislative Assembly: Frederick Haber- 
man, Chairman; Mary Louise Gehring; David C. 
Phillips; Waldo Braden; Joseph Baccus. 

The Speaker called for new business. There 
was none. 

The Speaker declared the final meeting ad- 
journed at 7:55. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 
TO THE CONSTITUTION 

Amend Article IX, Section 6, Line 18, con- 
cerning membership in the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Legislative Assembly by inserting 
after the phrase “term of two years” the fol- 
lowing: “If a member of the Assembly shall 
be elected to the Executive Committee to serve 
during the final year of his membership in the 
Assembly, he shall serve for the one year only 
and by the procedure set forth in the By-Laws 
(Article III, Section 5) the Assembly Nominat- 
ing Committee shall provide for the unexpired 
term.” 


AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS 


Article III, Section 3, Paragraph 11. In line 
g, delete the parenthesis and the phrase “the 
territories of”; insert a comma after “Hawaii” 
and a parenthesis after “Alaska.” The purpose 
of this amendment is to correctly list Hawaii 
and Alaska as states rather than territories. 

Article V, Section 4, Line 7, delete the word 
“and.” Line 8, insert a comma after the word 
“Assembly” and the following phrase “and one 
member to serve on the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics and Standards.” This amend- 
ment provides for election of a member of the 
Committee on Professional Ethics and Stand- 
ards by each new Interest Group. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


It is a pleasure for the Executive Secretary 
to report that the total income for the fiscal 
year ending on June go, 1959, was $75,237.80. 
Expenditures were $69,078.51 leaving a favor- 
able surplus of $6,159.29. Over the past five 
years, the Association’s income has increased 
from $54,425.22 in 1954-1955 to this year’s 
$75,237.80. During this time, the total income 
of the Association has been $334,302.43, of 


which $31,507.75 has been income above ¢. 
penses. 

At the present time, the membership stand; 
at 7,731. For purposes of comparison, mem. 
bership statistics are included from the Exergy. 
tive Secretary’s last membership report in 195, 


Incr, 
1957 1959 (Deer) 
Members who take QJS 
only 1,961 2,182 29) 
Members who take Speech 
Teacher only 857 1,451 594 


Subscribers to two Journals 513 505 (8) 
Subscribers to three Journals 22g 268g 


Libraries taking QJS 1,287 1,493 206 
Libraries taking Speech 
Teacher 396 599 ~—- 208 
Libraries taking Monographs 576 616 40 
Sustaining Members 607 617 10 
Total Members 6,420 7,731 1311 


Of particular interest is the increase (797) 
in subscriptions to the Speech Teacher by men- 
bers and Libraries during the past two years, 

During 1959 the Placement Service Bulletin 
listed a total of 399 vacancies. The active mem- 
bership in the Placement Service is around 
1,000, Last year the office forwarded 2,647 let- 


ters of application and 1,877 sets of credentials, 


BUDGETS SUBMITTED BY 
FINANCE COMMITTEE AND 
APPROVED BY ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNCIL AND LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY AT THE 1959 CONVENTION 


Revised Tentative 


Budget Budget 
59-60 ’60-'61 

Publications: 

QJs $14,000.00 $14,500.00 

Speech Monographs 5,400.00 5,500.00 

Speech Teacher 8,500.00 9,000.00 

Annual Directory 4,800.00 5,000.00 

Special Printing 500.00 500.00 

Purchase of Old Copies 650.00 650.00 
Printing and Mimeographing: 

Stationery 1,000.00 1,000.00 

New Solicitations 1,000.00 1,000.00 

Renewals 500.00 500.00 

Placement 500.00 500.00 

Convention 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Personnel: 

Officers and Committees 1,500.00 1,500.00 

Secretary and Clerical 22,000.00 24,500.00 
Dues and Fees: 

American Council 

on Education 300.00 3.00.00 
AETA Share of 
Convention Fee 750.00 000.00 
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Commissions and 





Discounts 2,750.00 2,750.00 
Bank Charges 100.00 100.00 
Secretary's Bond 

and Audit 365.00 365.00 

Other Expenses: 

Postage and Distribution 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Binding 600.00 600.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 400.00 400.00 
Insurance 150.00 150.00 
Convention Expense 2,700.00 2,500.00 
Depreciation 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Provision for Doubtful 

Accounts 500.00 500.00 
Office Supplies 

and Service 1,500.00 1,500.00 
Rent for National Office. 000.00 2,400.00 
Reserve Fund for 

Perm. Headquarters 000.00 000.00 

$79,465.00 $84,715.00 


RESERVE FUND FOR 

PERM. HEADQUARTERS $ 3,000.00* $ 3,000.00* 
REPLACEMENT OF OLD AND 

PURCHASE OF 


New EQUIPMENT 800.00 800.00 
PurcHASE CAR LOAD OF 

PAPER 3,500.00 3,500.00 
EXPENSE OF MOVING 

NATIONAL OFFICE 2,000.00 2,000.00 


*The Executive Secretary is obligated to meet 
this reserve. (By action of the Finance Com- 
mittee) 


REPORT ON ELECTION OF 1959 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


For the 1959 Nominating Committee, the 
results were as follows: total votes cast, 741; 
total number of persons receiving votes, 359. 
The 12 persons receiving the most votes were: 
Bower Aly, Frank B. Davis, Douglas Ehninger, 
Wilbur E. Gilman, Robert Gray Gunderson, 
Orville A. Hitchcock, T. Earle Johnson, James 
H. McBurney, Emil R. Pfister, W. Charles Red- 
ding, Claude L. Shaver, and Donald K. Smith. 

On the second ballot, 963 valid votes were 
cast. In tabulating the vote by the Hare sys- 
tem of proportional representation, the fol- 
lowing three persons were selected: Bower Aly, 
Robert Gray Gunderson and James H. McBur- 
ney. 

At the 1959 convention, the Administrative 
Council selected Douglas Ehninger and the 
Legislative Assembly selected W. Charles Red- 
ding to complete the committee. 


COMMITTEES FOR 1960 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The name of the chairman of the commit- 
tee appears first. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Nominating Committee: Bower Aly, Douglas 
Ehninger, Robert Gunderson, James McBurney, 
W. Charles Redding. 


Apvisory COMMITTEES 


Committee on Committees: John Dietrich, 
Martin P. Andersen, J. Jeffery Auer, Waldo W. 
Braden, Douglas Ehninger, Kenneth G. Hance, 
Elbert W. Harrington, Robert C. Jeffrey (after 
July 1, 1960), Richard Murphy, Owen Peterson 
(until June go, 1960), Karl Robinson, Claude L. 
Shaver. 

Finance: Waldo W. Braden (chairman until 
July 1, 1961), J. Jeffery Auer, Owen Peterson 
(as Executive Secretary until June go, 1960), 
Robert C. Jeffrey (as Executive Secretary after 
July 1, 1960), Owen Peterson (as a member 
after July 1, 1960). 

Publications: Leland Griffin (1 yr.), Samuel 
Becker (2 yrs.), Donald C. Bryant (3 yrs.), 
Richard Murphy, Karl Robinson, Douglas Ehn- 
inger, Owen Peterson (until June go, 1960), 
Robert C. Jeffrey (after July 1, 1960). 

Time and Place: Wayne Thompson (1 yr.), 
Elise Hahn (2 yr.), Carroll Arnold (3 yr.), Owen 
Peterson (until June 30, 1960), Robert C. Jef- 
frey (after July 1, 1960). 

Public Relations: Robert Haakenson (1 yr.), 
Carroll Arnold (2 yrs.), J. Jeffery Auer, Ken- 
neth G. Hance, Owen Peterson (until June go, 
1960), Robert C. Jeffrey (after July 1, 1960). 

Consultation: Thomas Rousse, Lester Thons- 
sen, Loren Reid, Elise Hahn, John Dietrich, 
J. Jeffery Auer, Owen Peterson (until June go, 
1960), Robert C. Jeffrey (after July 1, 1960). 

Professional Ethics and Standards: J. Jeffery 
Auer and one member to be named by each 
Interest Group. 


COORDINATION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Cooperation between SAA and 
Related Organizations: Kenneth G. Hance and 
presidents of AETA, AFA, ASHA, NSSC, and 
the NUEA Committee on Discussion and De- 
bate Materials. 


Committee on Cooperation Between SAA and 
Regional Associations: J. Jeffery Auer and the 
presidents of CSSA, WSA, SSA, SAES, and PSA. 


SERVICE COMMITTEES 


International Discussion and Debate: Frank- 
lin R. Shirley, Wayne E. Eubank, Mary Louise 
Gehring, Martin J. Holcomb, James H. Mc- 
Bath, Robert P. Newman, Brooks Quimby, 
Glen Mills, R. D. Mahaffey, Judith Sayers. 
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Committee on Archives: L. LeRoy Cowperth- 
waite, A. Craig Baird, Paul Boase, Giles W. 
Gray, Paul Carmack, Gordon Thomas, Owen 
Peterson (until June go, 1960), Robert C. 
Jeffrey (after July 1, 1960). 

Intercollegiate Discussion and Debate: Win- 
ston L. Brembeck will be the SAA represent- 
ative until July 1, The other members 
of the committee are representatives of AFA, 
DSR, PKD, PRP, TKA. 


1961. 


PRojECT COMMITTEES 
Committee on Biographical Dictionary of 
Speech Education: Giles W. Gray, Edythe Ren- 
shaw, Douglas Ehninger. 

Volume of Studies of Public Address on the 
issue of Anti-Slavery and Disunion, circa 1860: 
J. Jeffery Auer, A. Craig Baird, Henry L. Ew- 
bank, Sr. 

Volume of Studies in the Colonial Period of 
American Public Address: George V. Bohman, 
Orville Hitchcock, Ernest J. Wrage. 

Volume of Studies in Southern Oratory: Wal- 
do W. Braden, J. Jeffery Auer, Lindsey S. 
Perkins. 

Volume of Studies of the Speaking in the 
Age of the Great Revolt; 1870-1898: Lindsey S. 
Perkins, Robert G. Gunderson, Hollis L. White. 


Ad Hoc COMMITTEES 
Assistance to Foreign Universities: Martin 
Bryan, Gladys Borchers, Laura Crowell, Leslie 
R. Kreps, Sumner Ives, Robert T. Oliver, C. M. 
Wise. 

Constitutional Revision: Wilbur E. Gilman, 
Carroll C. Arnold, John Dietrich, Lester Thons- 
sen. 

Committee to Prepare a Brochure on Oppor- 
tunities in Speech: J. Jéffery Auer, the Exec- 
utive Secretary, and the editors of the journals. 

Committee on Certification of the Regional 
Accrediting Associations: Karl Robinson, J. Jef- 
fery Auer, Gladys Borchers, Rupert Cortright, 
Karl R. Wallace. 


COMMITTEES OF THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Credentials: W. Charles Redding, Virginia 
Miller, Mardel Ogilvie, John Wilson, Elizabeth 
Carr. 

Resolutions: Martin Andersen, George V. 
Bohman, Milton Dobkin, Ordean Ness, Dorothy 
Weirich. 

Rules: Paul Carmack, Wayne Thompson, 
Waldo W. Braden, and two members to be 
appointed by the second vice-president. 

Executive Committee: Carroll Arnold, Charles 
Balcer, Donald Bird, Paul H.- Boase, George 


V. Bohman, Waldo W. Braden, J. Calvin 
Callaghan, Paul Carmack, Mary Louise Gehring, 
Giles Gray, McDonald Held, Robert Kully, 
Eleanor M. Luse, James McBath, William Mp. 
Coard, Ralph Y. McGinnis, Wilbur E. Moore, 
Lawrence Mouat, James Robinson, Wayne X, 
Thompson, Charlotte Wells, Donald M. Wil. 


liams, and representatives of A.S.H.A. and 


A.E.T.A. 
Nominating Committee (Legislative 4; 
sembly): Frederick Haberman, Mary Louis 


Gehring, David C. Phillips, Waldo W. Braden, 
Joseph Baccus. 


ADVISOR OF INTEREST GROUPS 
Wilbur E. Gilman 


OFFICERS OF INTEREST GROUPS FOR 1960 
Administrative Policies and Practices 
Chairman: Gordon F. Hostettler 
Vice-Chairman: 
Secretary: C. 


George Bohman 
Raymond Van Dusen 
Advisory Committee: Donald Streeter, Ralph 


McGinnis, Jeffery Auer 
Delegate to Legislative Assembly: Robertson 
Strawn 


Representative to 
Brooks Quimby 


Committee on _ Ethics: 


American Forensic Association 
C: James H: McBath 
V-C: Nicholas M. Cripe 
S: Wofford Gardner 
A: Austin Freeley, Herbert James, Robert 
Newman , 
D: Robert Kully 
R: William Clark 
Business and Professional Speaking 
C: Raymond Ross 
V-C: Carl Pitt 
S: Frank E. X. Dance 
A: James Harold 
Dahle 
D: N. B. Beck 
R: Frank Funk 


Holm, Zelko, Thomas 


Discussion and Group Methods 
C: Thorrel B. Fest 
V-C: Martin Andersen 
S: Robert Cathcart 
A: William Sattler, Donald Smith, William 
Howell 
D: Kim Giffin 
R: Frank Haiman 
General Semantics and Related Methodologies 


C: William A. Conboy 
V-C: Charles Redding 
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§: Parke G. Burgess 

A: Elwood Murray, Merton Babcock, Elton S. 
Carter 

D: William J. Elsen 

R: John K. Brilhart 


High School Discussion and Debate 

C: J. M. Hill 

V-C: Maurice E. Swanson 

§: Una Lee Voigt 

A: Malcolm Bump, Gene Duckworth, Mar- 

guerite Ramsey 
D: Ivan Rehn 
R: Emil Pfister 


History of Speech Education 
C: Milton J. Wiksell 
V-C: Goodwin Berquist 
§: Paul E. Ried 
A: Edyth Renshaw, Marceline Erickson, John 
T. Rickey 
D: Milton J. Wiksell 
R: Giles W. Gray 


Interpretation 
C: Keith Brooks ~ 
V-C: Chloe Armstrong 
§: Francine Merritt 
A: Kathryn Mulholland, Elbert Bowen, Mar- 
tin Cobin 
D: Chloe Armstrong 
R: Melvin R. White 


Parliamentary Procedure 
C: Thomas A. Hopkins 
V-C: Emogene Emory 
S: Yetta Mitchell 
a: Ht. 1. 


mack 


Emory, Emogene Emery, Paul Car- 


D: Thomas A. Hopkins 
R: Paul Carmack 


Personal and Social Psychology 
C: William Sattler 
V-C: R. S. Goyer 
S: Raymond Smith 
A: Wallace C. Fotheringham, Donald S. Kirk, 
Jack Matthews 
D: Paul Holtzman 
R: Franklin H. Knower 


Radio-Television-Film 
C: James E. Lynch 
V-C: Barton Griffith 
S: Robert P. Crawford 


A: John P. Highlander, Herbert A. Seltz, 
Edgar E. Willis 

D: Tom C. Battin 

R: David Woods 


Rhetoric and Public Address 
C: Frederick Haberman 
V-C: Robert Gunderson 
S: Hollis White 
A: Marie Hochmuth, Robert Clark, Waldo 
Braden 
D: Albert Croft 
R: Margaret Wood 


Speech and Hearing Disorders 

C: Bernard Schlanger 

V-C: James Kelley 

S: Richard Ham 

A: Dorathy Eckelmann, Charlotte Cleeland, 
Sheila G. Morrison 

D: John Wiley 

R: Ruth Becky Irwin 


Speech for Foreign and Bilingual Students 
C: James W. Abel 
V-C: Paul D. Holtzman 
S: Joseph C, Wetherby 
A: A. T. Cordray, Klonda Lynn 
D: Joseph C. Wetherby 
R: C. K. Thomas 


Speech for Religious Workers 
C: Lowell G. McCoy 
V-C: DeWitte T. Holland 
S: William Clark 
A: William H. Box, W. C. Craig, Charles 
Weniger 
D: John Rudin 
R: James Golden 


Speech in the Elementary Schools 
C: Jean Conyers Ervin 
V-C: Ellen K. Kauffman 
S: Marcella Oberle 
A: Elise Hahn, John Pruis, Carrie Rasmussen 
D: Eleanor M. Luse 
R: James D. White 


Speech in Secondary Schools 
C: Ralph Lane 
V-C: Milton Dobkin 
S: Ralph McGee 
A: Milton Dobkin, Evelyn Konigsberg, Waldo 
Phelps 
D: Charles Balcer 
R: Freda Kenner 
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Undergraduate Speech Instruction 


Ces 
V- 
>: 


A: Robert Goyer, Stanley Rutherford, Ber- 


D: 
R: 


Elton Abernathy 
C: Jean Mayhew 
Mary Kimone 


nard Phelps 
John Mendiola 
Bernard Phelps 


THE SPEECH TEACHER 


Voice, Phonetics, and Linguistics 

C: Elizabeth Carr 

V-C: John W. Black 

S: Don George 

A: Claude M. Wise, C. K. Thomas, Claude 
Shaver 

D: Sheila G. Morrison 

R: A. T. Cordray 





S, Claude 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Donald H. Ecroyd, Editor 


FALLACY: THE COUNTERFEIT ARGU- 
MENT. By W. Ward Fearnside and William 
B. Holther. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959; pp. vit218. $1.95. 


This paper-bound book is a specialized work, 
and reflects the legal education of one of its 
authors. For the person in general speech, the 
book may well be useful if kept on the shelf to 
satisfy the occasional student who desires an ex- 
ample of begging the question, use of the cul- 
tural bias, or even seeks information on the 
undistributed middle term. 


The book is advertised as promoting sound 
thinking by locating defects in reasoning. Actu- 
ally, it is more a categorizing of fallacies. Fifty- 
one fallacies are given in this manner: (1) the 
fallacy is named, explained and defined, (2) 
examples are presented, and (3) comments are 
presented explaining the examples and showing 
why they represent fallacious reasoning of a 
certain type. 

The book is divided into three areas for the 
main presentation. Part I deals with twelve 
material fallacies among which one finds faulty 
generalizations and post hoc reasoning as types. 
Part II presents 27 psychological fallacies such 
as a priori reasoning, ad populum and ad 
hominem appeals. Part III discusses twelve 
logical fallacies. An additional 45 pages of re- 
view, comments, questions and suggested pro- 
jects and exercises for the reader or his students 
complete the book. 

Fallacy, as a term, is used in this book as “a 
faulty process of reasoning” or a trick of 
“specious persuasion.” Logic is a defense against 
the trickery of fallacy; knowledge of types of 
fallacies encountered should make one better 
able to avoid them and to be more logical, ac- 
cording to the authors. 

The book will be useful to the graduate stu- 
dent checking the logic of arguments used by 
speakers he is studying. The professor of logic 
may possibly use it as a second text. Debate 
coaches could probably use it to advantage, 
most likely with their advanced debators. While 
one may not be entirely satisfied with the def- 


initions or explanations of the fallacies, the 
numerous examples and accompanying com- 
ments are in some cases superb. 


NoeL G. RApp 
Memphis State University 


HISTORICAL COSTUMES OF ENGLAND: 
1066-1956. By Nancy Bradfield. New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1959; pp. 9-183. $6.00. 


The original edition of this useful work on 
English costumes was published in 1938. It 
now appears completely revised and brought up 
to date with all illustrations re-drawn. It 
covers English costume during the reign of 
each sovereign from William the Conqueror to 
Elizabeth II. Included under each reign are 
two pages of careful pen and ink illustrations 
of the various male and female styles. Facing 
these pages containing a sentence or a short 
paragraph on each major item of clothing. 


Marginal headings indicate each reference to 
a new or separate item of clothing, accessories, 
hair style, fabrics, and colors. In periods utiliz- 
ing a relatively simple form of dress such as in 
early medieval times or in reigns that were rel- 
atively short, the sketches are usually limited to 
two or three. In periods of great complexity, as 
the Elizabethan or late Nineteenth Century, 
more sketches are given. In a few cases, espe- 
cially long reigns have been divided into parts in 
order to cover more adequately the costume 
changes during the entire period. To illustrate: 
For the reign of George III (1760-1820) the 
treatment is in two parts—1760-1790 and 17g0- 
1820. For the long reign of Queen Victoria, 
division is guided by frequency of style changes 
in male and female clothing: one section for 
male styles and three for women—1837-1860, 
1800-1885, and 1885-1901. 


The sketches tend to vary in size depending 
upon the importance Miss Bradfield attaches to 
the particular style she is presenting. Some 
figures are a full six or eight inches high, others 
are less than two inches. In some periods of 
complex style the sketches overlay so that only 
those costumes in the foreground are seen in 
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their entirety, while others may reveal only a 
particular type of sleeve, a special type of 
headgear, or a unique foot covering. In cer- 
tain instances the reader marvels at how much 
illustrative detail has been compressed into a 
single page of drawings. 

The strength and usefulness of a book of 
this nature lies in its ready reference value. 
Open the book to the reign of any monarch 
and on one side are the illustrations, on the 
other the terse explanatory comments on each 
item of clothing and how it was worn. The 
marginal headings pinpoint the exact sentence 
that explains the particular shoe, sleeve, cloak 
or leg covering on which information is de- 
sired. However, though useful for rapid ref- 
erence, a mere page of short sentences can 
neither indicate the social background of the 
period, the subtle reasons for costume change 
and development, the variety of style in even 
the shortest reigns, nor show the major dif- 
ferences between the costumes at the begin- 
ning and end of a period. For example, when 
the men’s and women’s styles prevailing during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth are compressed 
to a page of comment and illustration each, 
many misleading and over-simplified concep- 
tions of Elizabethan costume are the result. 


Another difficulty arises from organizing the 
material according to the reigns of English sov- 
ereigns. The costumes during the reign of 
James II (1685-1689) are given almost as much 
space as the costumes worn during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603). Certainly more 
sketches appear and the comments are rather 
more extended, but still the basic plan is to 
give a page of sketches and a page of comment 
for costumes for each reign with little regard 
for the length or importance of the reign. 

Any pattern of organization will be arbitrary, 
and certainly organization by sovereigns fa- 
cilitates easy reference, but the more common 
groupings of costumes into chapters based upon 
major social changes would allow for a more 
balanced view of costume development. As an 
introduction to the costumes of a particular 
reign in England, this book is ideal. For a 
broader picture, other books of greater scope 
and more depth should be consulted. 

Doucias QO. RUSSELL 
University of Kansas City 


CREATIVE POWER: THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE CREATIVE ARTS. By 
Hughes Mearnes. New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, 1959; pp. xvit+272. $1.50. (Paperback) 


RE-ESTABLISHING THE SPEECH ppo. 
FESSION: THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS 


Edited by Robert T. Oliver and Marvin ¢. 

Bauer. New York: Speech Association of the 

Eastern States, 1959; pp. 100. $1.50. (Paper. 

back) Order from Wiley C. Bowyer, Exee. 

Sec. SAES, Mineola Public Schools, Mineola, 

K.. ¥.. 

MORE ABOUT THE BACKWARD CHILD. 
By Herta Loewy. New York: The Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1959; pp. 138. $4.75. 

Within recent months we have had dramatic 
evidence of the ability of our various profes- 
sional organizations to prepare worthwhile pub. 
lications. The Michigan Speech Association 
Bulletins, reviewed in the September, 1950, 
issue of the Speech Teacher, offer an example 
of what state associations can do. Examples of 
what can be done by an interest-centered na- 
tional group, and by a regional speech associ- 
ation are briefly reviewed below. 

According to Geradine Brain Siks, and to the 
publishers as well, the republication of Hughes 
Mearnes’ significant, warm, inspiring little book 
comes about, thanks to the untiring efforts of 
the Children’s Theatre Conference. Published 
first in 1929, it is still fresh, readable and ex- 
citing. 

It is not in any sense a text in Speech, and 
it says few specific things about speech-making 
as such. But it tells us how a teacher and his 
pupils can work together to develop that love 
of learning and sharing which grows only with 
the freedom and stimulation of genuine cre- 
ativity. I have just finished reading it, and am 
returning to my classes in humility that my 
efforts seem so fumbling. 

So many chapters commend themselves for 
special mention—‘“The Play's the Thing,” 
“Back Talk,” “The Native Language of Chil- 
dren”"—but to me the most meaningful is 
“Each of us has a Gift.” It would be an in- 
justice to the fluid style of the writer to quote 
any single sentence without its context, but 
when he ultimately tells us in his final pages 
that “(good teaching) is the job of uncovering 
and enlarging native gifts .. .,” we are ready 
to view this as more than an aphorism. To 
Hughes Mearnes, at least, every child is truly 
a gifted child. 

Re-establishing The Speech Profession is am 
ambitious booklet which surveys the history of 
our profession during the past fifty years. It 
includes a series of brief, informative essays 
written by such people as Carroll Arnold, 
Robert West, C. K. Thomas, Jon Eisenson, 
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John Gassner, Ray Irwin, David Mackey, and 
many others. Although there is no sense of over- 
yiew, each aspect of our professional field has 
peen considered, with very few exceptions. 

The articles, of course, are varyingly con- 
ceived, but all indicate careful research, and 
all are worth the considered study of any who 
are concerned about the “whither” of our 
academic disciplines. As Lewis Carroll pointed 
out for us in Through the Looking-glass, one 
must run very fast indeed to stay in the same 
place these days! 

Also received, and of some interest to special 
education teachers and speech therapists is 
More About the Backward Child. This is the 
third book on the “Loewy method” which has 
been published in America. The use of music 
and speech as integral parts of educating re- 
tarded children is of special interest. Miss 
Loewy’s work is well-known in England, and 
seemingly highly successful. She writes in- 
formally, personally, and with a sense of dog: 
matic assertiveness which doubtless has some- 
thing to do with the controversial nature of her 
work, 


BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE  TECH- 

NIQUES (rev. edition). By Glenn M. Loney. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959; pp. 194. $5.50. 
The four-part division of this text is, in 
the author’s words, to be considered a “sum- 
mary of principles . . . the main points to be 
remembered in using the closely related skills 
of public speaking, employing audio-visual aids, 
briefing, and conferencing.” Its aim is toward 
the adult communicator who has little time 
or opportunity to read and study at length the 
standard texts in these areas. 

The first unit of twenty-nine pages sum- 
marizes essential principles of public speaking. 
The second is an excellent, well-illustrated 
analysis of audio-visual aids related to kinds 
of speech communication. Some ten pages are 
devoted to audio aids alone. While some may 
disagree, the author distinguishes between 
speaking aids and instructional aids and their 
relation to the speech activity in correlation. 
In educational situations the speech becomes 
“only an aid”, whereas the audio-visual ma- 
terial may provide a necessary motor experi- 
ence (use of cadavers, Link trainers) for mas- 
tery of techniques or information. 

The third unit concerns the written and oral 
brief, used in conjunction or separately. The 
section on outlining is standard, but the author 
moves through the steps in briefing longer 
written material, whether for use as a written 


brief, or for ultimate presentation as an oral 
brief. Valuable also is a short section on group 
briefing. 

The fourth unit, like the first on public 
speaking, attempts to cover too much ground, 
Fifty pages are scarcely adequate to cover 
types of discussions and conferences, leadership, 
physical factors, and the principles which are 
competently treated in many recent texts. 

The text is recommended for those adult and 
extension classes which must combine public 
speaking and conference method. For academic 
classroom usage, the units on audio-visual aids 
and briefing may supply helpful collateral 
reading in conjunction with standard texts on 
public speaking and discussion-conference. 

James A. STITZEL 
Colorado State University 


SPOKEN WORDS. By A. Musgrave Horner. 
London: Phoenix House, 1958; pp. 120. $2.00. 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. By A. G. Mitchell. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1958; pp. 238. $2.00. 


THE USE OF ENGLISH. By A. G. Mitchell. 
Sydney: Angus and Robertson, 1957; pp. 208. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Horner's earlier book, Speech Training, 
was described by its QJS reviewer, Don Streeter, 
as “a book on how to say it.” Spoken Words 
is the same type of book. The author stresses 
the “social necessity for pleasing and attractive 
speech” and suggests that modulation of voice 
is the basis of effective communication. He ad- 
vocates a program of speech education after 
the American pattern, but treats no areas ex- 
cept voice and diction in his text. Horner 
makes many startling assertions, among which 
are the following: hesitation in speaking at any 
time is a serious fault; vocal tone can create 
ethical proof more thoroughly than any other 
factor; air pollution causes faulty tone quality; 
faulty tone quality results in ineffective public 
speaking; climate causes dialect; poor ventila- 
tion causes stridency in voice; the vocal quality 
of Negroes is caused by “large cavities in throat 
and head.” Few, I believe, will concur with 
the author (who is Lecturer in Speech at the 
Adelaide, South Australia, Teachers College), 
when he states that “almost the entire reasor 
why there are so few really attractive voices 
[is that] people sniff their catarrhal discharge 
into paper handkerchiefs” (p. 85). 

The book is a potpourri of wild generaliza- 
tions and half thought-out—often self-contra- 
dictory—ideas. 
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Spoken English is intended as a text on 
phonetics for students of English language and 
thus restricts its content to a consideration ot 
the organs of speech, vowels, consonants, stress, 
intonation, and variant pronunciations. A chap- 
ter of suggestions for Australian teachers is 
appended. 

The chapters on vowels, consonants, and 
sounds in combinations are all accurate, de- 
tailed, and well written. The chapter on the 
organs of speech, however, is quite weak and 
often misleading. It fails to mention malocclu- 
sions, the lungs, the muscles of the face and 
neck, and the general anatomy and physiology 
of head, neck, and chest. Detailed diagrams of 
the larynx, and the nasal and oral cavities 
would be of value. 

The chapter on “Length” (duration) makes 
no use of recent American research. Despite the 
findings of House and Fairbanks in 1953, for 
instance, Mitchell asserts that [j], [a], [ol], 
and [y] are “long vowels.” He also suggests 
that the plosive [p] can be lengthened in its 
duration for emphatic purposes. 


Several of the rarer phonetic symbols are 
given in the List of Symbols, but the sounds 
they refer to are not indicated. The schwa is 
not mentioned, even when American pronunci- 
ation is treated. Dr. Mitchell, a critic of Ameri- 
can liberties with the English language, has 
seen fit to introduce tamber as a new spelling 
of timbre. 

The author describes the two types of speech 
heard in Australia: Broad (which is character- 
istic of over 75% of the community), and Edu- 
cated (which is modified toward British vowel 
formation and which is unrelated to educa- 
tional background). It would seem that Gen- 
eral Australian and Modified Australian would 
be better and more precise terms. 


In the British Commonwealth countries 
neither speech nor English composition is 
taught in colleges and universities. Dr. Mitchell, 
who is Professor of English Language in the 
University of Sydney, has therefore directed 
his book, The Use of English, to high school 
students. It is infinitely inferior to American 
high school or college handbooks and work- 
books in composition. Although the Table of 
Contents lists Pronunciation, Words, Writing, 
Reading and Grammar, there is no treatment 
of punctuation, spelling, figures of speech, 
style, or manuscript preparation. There is no 
Index: references are to outdated British au- 
thorities and no mention is made of American 
works on reading, writing, or speaking. The 


long section on pronunciation merely illustrates 
the fact that English is not a phonetic language, 

This is a disappointing and inadequate book 
and allows us to conclude that American texts 
are superior in this field. 

A. L. McLezop 
State University of New York 
(Fredonia) 


SPEECH AND BRAIN MECHANISMS, 3; 
Wilder Penfield, and Lamar Roberts. Pring. 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1959; Pp. 
286. $6.00. 

Students and teachers who are curious about 
the neuroanatomical and neurophysiological 
concomitants of language processes and speech 
disorders will find in this monograph an un 
usually readable and highly stimulating view 
of what is believed and what is known about 
the relationship of the brain to language and 
speech. Dr. Penfield, director of the Montreal 


Neurological Institute and chairman of McGill 


University’s Department of Neurology and 
Neurosurgery, and Dr. Roberts, now chief of 
Neurosurgery at the University of Florida 
Medical School, have summarized material 
gathered incidental to the surgical treatment 
of epilepsy over a ten-year period. 

They introduce the reader easily to the prob- 
lems of mind and brain, then (Chapter IV) 
present as compact a review of the literature 
on aphasia, agnosia and apraxia, and the locali- 
zation of lesions producing various speech dis 
orders as one is likely to find. In Chapter VI 
they explain their method of mapping the 
limits of cortical speech areas by electrical 
stimulation and in Chapter VIII review what 
they have learned about speech alteration from 
electrical interference. Chapter IX supplements 
this information with case material involving 
excision of cortical areas with subsequent 
speech alteration. Their summary (Chapter X) 
provides a dynamic view of brain mechanisms 
and processes that helps one better grasp the 
plasticity of the human nervous system and 
the basis for individual capacity to learn and 


‘ relearn language. Some of the “educational con- 


sequences” of this material are developed in a 
final chapter on “The Learning of Languages,” 
a plea to educators and parents to schedule the 
teaching of second languages earlier—between 
four and ten years of age. 


At once technical enough for the expert and 
clear enough for the novice, this book will pro 
vide the non-specialist with new insights into 
human language behavior and the _ specialist 
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with new knowledge and impetus for further 


arch. 
= FREDERIC L. DARLEY 


University of Iowa 


OUR LANGUAGE AND OUR WORLD. By 
§. I. Hayakawa. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1959; PP- xiit+4o2. $3.75. 

As an anthology of articles selected from the 
quarterly ETC.: A Review of General Sematics, 
this is a later but companion volume to Lan- 
guage, Meaning, and Maturity (Harper, 1954). 
The first of these two collections contained 
essays from ETC’s first ten years (1943-1953). 
This second anthology draws upon the con- 
tents of ETC. from 1953 to 1958. 

Included in Our Language and Our World 
are 29 articles written by 24 different authors 
under four general headings: 
Communication in Public Affairs, Education 
and Re-Education, The Arts: Highbrow and 
Low, and Language and Thought. 

Not all of the contributors may be labeled 
“general semanticists,” but, as the editor indi- 
cates, all “are concerned with problems of 
communication in ways that are meaningful 
from the point of view of general semantics.” 
The range of subjects covered is wider in this 
volume than in the first collection cited above— 
and perhaps more appealing to that convenient 
abstraction known as the average reader. This 
reviewer, at least, feels that Our Language and 
Our World is likely to have a greater “popu- 
lar” readership than its predecessor. There are 
more articles in this volume of wide general 
interest, fewer of limited or didactic nature. 
This, of course, is to be expected—paralleling 
the evolution of ETC, itself. Theses changes 
have signalled no lowering of standards but 
have reflected the increased availability of 
materials in applied general semantics—com- 
plementing the development of theory. 

The selections chosen are representative, not 
comprehensive. In the words of the editor, 
“The essays herein—on international communi- 
cation, community organization, communica- 
tion in business, education, psychotherapy and 
personality theory, art and design, popular 
culture, general linguistics and philosophy— 
represent only some of the many directions in 
which general semantics has stimulated inquiry 
and provided insights.” 

Articles included range from “Technological 
Models of the Nervous System” by Anatol Rap- 
oport, to “Toward a Theory of Creativity” by 
Carl Rogers, to “A Grammar of Assassination” 
by Martin Maloney. Certainly among the more 


and classified 


notable and quotable selections are five by the 
editor himself. His three pieces which dissect 
aspects of our popular culture (automobiles, 
motivation research, and popular songs) have 
received wide circulation in our society in the 
past few years. They are penetrating and ex- 
tremely readable. 

For anyone who has had a casual but largely 
unfocused interest in general semantics, Dr. 
Hayakawa’s succinct Foreword will serve to re- 
fresh and update his awareness of the disci- 
pline’s development in the past decade. 

Since the journal in which this review 
appears is designed primarily for the class- 
room teacher, this writer felt it would be use- 
ful to present part of the review in this con- 
text. Your reviewer secured the cooperation 
of 23 speech and drama teachers, only two 
being from his own school. Twelve were col- 
lege teachers, and 11 were high school teachers. 
Each of the 23 read the volume. This writer 
then received a report from each teacher, 
either in interview or by correspondence. From 
this collection of personal “sub-reviews,” it is 
appropriate to report three of the more in- 
teresting findings: 

(A) Seventeen of the 23 teachers had read 
or heard about one or more essays in this 
volume. This speaks well either for the 
teachers or for the currency and vitality of 
various essays—or both. 

(B) Twenty of the 2g felt that Our Language 
and Our World had direct usefulness for the 
classroom teacher—as collateral reading for 
the students or as illustrative material for lec- 
tures by the instructor. The three who felt 
otherwise were in the high school field and 
thought the book was somewhat too difficult 
or sophisticated for high school students. 

(C) Of the 10 teachers in the group who 
had prior interest in general semantics, nine 
said they preferred this book to standard text- 
books as a means of introducing their students 
to the subject. They felt their students would 
profit more from an initial “case-method” ex- 
posure, followed by theory, than from the same 
experiences in reverse order. 

For the educated educator, for the communi- 
cator about communication, there is not likely 
to appear a more rewarding anthology. 

WituiaM A. Consoy 
The University of Kansas 


THE TEACHING OF HIGH SCHOOL ENG- 
LISH (Second Edition). By J. N. Hook. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959; pp. 
vit532. $5.50. 
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EFFECTIVE ENGLISH. By Philip L. Gerber. 
New York: House, 1959; pp. 


XVilli+453. $5.50. 


Random 


The integrated, inductive approach charac- 
terizes Prof. Hook’s philosophy of the teaching 
of English in high school. He advocates the 
combined teaching of writing, speaking, read- 
ing, and listening. Instead of teaching, first, the 
prescriptive rules for these communicative skills, 
he would prefer to evolve the understanding 
of the conventions of writing and speaking out 
of encounters with problems of clarity and 
understanding in situations. 
Certainly encouraging students in the develop- 
ment and expression of their ideas is a desirable 
aim and it is probably facilitated by the meth- 
od advocated by Prof. Hook more than by 
hedging the student about with too great an 
emphasis on rules of writing and speaking at 
the outset. 


communicative 


Crucial in this approach is the preparation 
of the teacher to handle competently all four 
of the communicative skills, plus the teaching 
of literature, and the directing of co-curricular 
activities frequently assigned to English teachers. 
At this point the book evidences some im- 
portant There is _ insufficient 
emphasis on speech, both from the standpoint 
of the preparation of the teacher and in the 
training advocated for the student. Prof. Hook 
rejects the idea of integrating the teaching of 
English with history because a teacher would 
have to be equally well prepared in both 
fields (p. 161), but he suggests that “... if a 
college senior preparing to teach English de- 
votes ten minutes a day through the school year 
to oral reading of various kinds of poetry, 
and keeps the above rule (natural delivery) 
in mind, his reading at the end of the year 
should be satisfactory” (pp. 212-213). A few 
recordings will help. This smacks too much of 
the suggestion that speech is self-taught as far 
as the teacher’s preparation is concerned. 


weaknesses. 


Generalizing that debating has lost ground 
because of an overemphasis on winning and that 
speech contests are declining in popularity, it 
is asserted that the emphasis in these activities 
is on “ humorous and dramatic readings, 
original oratory, extemporaneous speaking, and 
poetry reading” (pp. 485-489). One wonders 
about the basis of these generalizations. Is the 
English teacher, as director of the extracur- 
ricular activities in speech, responsible for this 
state of affairs? Would not a better preparation 
of these teachers help solve some of these prob- 
lems? 


The integrated, inductive approach to the 
teaching of English in high school is a tenable 
philosophy insofar as teachers are prepared to 
implement it. As a textbook for the prepara- 
tion of teachers, The Teaching of English in 
High School seems to put the traditional 
emphasis on the study of literature and com- 
position, and develops inadequately the place 
of speech in the program and in the prepara- 
tion of the teacher. 

Effective English is another attempt to pro- 
vide a satisfactory text for courses which seek 
to integrate the teaching of writing, speaking, 
reading, and listening at the freshman level in 
college. Philip Gerber brings to his task a good 
background of experience with such courses at 
the State University of Iowa, Pan-American 
College and the University of Utah. He also 
has an articulate knowledge of English and 
American literature, and an ability to write 
lucidly and interestingly. These assets are re- 
flected in this text, particularly in his exempli- 
fication of principles of communication with 
apt excerpts from literature, contemporary 
magazines, newspapers, and _ speeches. 

The English language “furnishes a common 
core of study” for the four skills of writing, 
speaking, reading, and listening. Focusing first 
on the traditional topics of selecting a subject, 
determining the “purpose”, organization, and 
forms of support, these principles are applied 
to the more specialized communicative situa- 
tions involving speech-making, public discus- 
sion, argumentation, essay examinations, and 
research papers. Part III of the book, the most 
fully and effectively developed, is a study of our 
language, its origins and history, its relation 
to dictionaries, its artistic, inartistic, and stylis- 
tic aspects. After a very brief treatment of read- 
ing and listening, there follows a section of 
selections ranging from Shakespeare to Time 
magazine designed to exemplify various kinds 
of writing and provide the student with some 
stimulating ideas. The book ends with a brief 
discussion of standards of usage, followed by a 
handbook of grammar and usage. 

Effective English covers those principles us- 
ually included in courses with rhetoric and 
language as their points of orientation. Too 
much brevity in the treatment of some topics 
is a probable weakness of the book, however. 
For instance, bodily action in speaking and 
“the truth about stage fright” are encompassed 
within four and one half pages of the text. 
Also, in Chapter 6 the “introduction” is de- 
veloped in considerable detail, but the “body”, 
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“conclusion”, and “transitions” all are treated 
in only a litle more than one page. On 
the other hand, the positions of the speech 
organs in the production of vowels and con- 
sonants is presented in much more detail than 
would be covered in many basic speech courses. 
Beter balance in the treatment of some topics 
would be desirable. é 

The wisdom of including a “rhetoric” and a 
“reader” within one brief text may be ques- 
tioned. The adequacy of the reader would de- 
pend on the use the instructor wished to make 
of it. The variety and quality of the selections 
are as good as, and in some instances better 
than, those usually found in a freshman reader. 
Whether any typical freshman reader signifi- 


cantly stimulates the student to better ideas ~ 


and more effective communication probably 
needs precise study and verification. 

Despite these criticisms, Effective English 
comes closer to providing an adequate text for 
integrated courses in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening than most of the previous efforts. 
Its style is readable, most of the principles are 
effectively exemplified, and the exercises are 
apt and interesting. 

CaRL A. DALLINGER 
State University of Iowa 


LET'S PLAY HIDE AND SEEK (rev. edition). 
By FitzSimons, Ruth M., and Albert T. Mur- 
phy. Magnolia: Expression Company, Pub- 
lishers, 1959. $6.00. 

Let’s Play Hide and Seek is an easei type, 
spiral bound book with picture illustrations 
(14” x 17”) that cover practice materials for 
the following sounds: f, v, sh, th, l, s, z, th, ch 
and j. There are ten illustrations for the eleven 
sounds. Interspersed throughout each illustra- 
tion are small pictures of words which begin 
with each of the above sounds. There are 129 
little pictures that may be found in the large 
illustrations. A set of cut-out symbols repre- 
senting the 11 practice sounds are furnished to 
insert in a window provided on page 4 of Let’s 
Play Hide and Seek. When the little pictures 
are found by the child he puts the symbol in 
the little window. 


GUESS WHO! (rev. edition). By FitzSimons, 


Ruth M., and Albert T. Murphy. Magnolia: 
Expression Company, Publishers, 1959. $1.00. 
The workbook Guess Who! presents riddles 
in rhyme utilizing the eleven practice sounds 
for individual practice in speech and reading. 
The activities kit was designed for use 


by the speech and hearing therapist with speech 
and hearing handicapped children who range 
from 6 to g years. The kit utilizes the auditory, 
visual and tactile sensory cues as a basis for 
instruction. 

The authors have had varied experiences 
with speech and hearing handicapped chil- 
dren. Their purposes were to present an 
activities kit for speech and hearing therapy 
that provided interesting materials for mo- 
tivation, ear training, visual and tactile experi- 
ences which would be rewarding for children 
and would provide positive transfer of learn- 
ing by the use of meaningful speech situations. 

From the standpoint of the child, the au- 
thors accomplished their purposes. The ma- 
terials present the sounds in a play situation 
and while he is learning new speech sounds 
he is also having fun locating the little pic- 
tures and practicing the sounds in the “riddles 
in rhyme.” 

From the standpoint of the therapist it 
would seem that the activities kit will prove 
useful while the child is being taught to hear 
the sounds; while he is being motivated to 
change his incorrect sound to a correct one, 
and during the time he is learning to stabilize 
his new sounds and carry them over into every- 
day speech patterns, 

E:sig M. EpwaArps 
Michigan State University 


STORYTELLING (rev. edition). By Laura L. 
Cortright. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959; pp. 181. $3.50. 
This is a book about how to tell stories, with 

fifteen typical stories to tell. It is the out- 
growth of many years of experience with stu- 
dents in colleges and youth camps where the 
author has taught. It is slanted toward the 
classroom and for the elementary teacher, and 
offers suggestions for discussion, collateral 
reading, and class projects. 

It is a book designed to aid the storyteller 
in mastering the art of developing an appre- 
ciation for the artistic and ethical values of a 
good story, by knowing the essential steps in 
the preparation of a story for telling, and de- 
veloping an individual charm in the telling. 
Miss Emerson includes a useful chapter on 
storytelling and broadcasting. 

The author is Associate Professor of Speech 
at Marion College, Marion, Indiana, where she 
teaches a course in the art of storytelling, and 
thus the material found in this book has been 
tested in the classroom. 
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For all those who are seeking to prepare 
themselves to teach in public schools, work in 
the field of religious education, or become the 
kind of parents who can contribute significantly 
to the growth of the child, this book will be 
of resourceful assistance. 

CARRIE RASMUSSEN 

University of Wisconsin Extension Division 


THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF INTERPRE- 

TATION (rev. edition). By Martin Cobin. 
Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1959; pp. 
X+256. $4.50. 
Teachers of oral interpretation who have 
found fault with practice selections in previous 
textbooks should welcome Mr. Cobin’s_ book, 
for it holds practice selections to a minimum, 
causing both teacher and student to search out 
suitable material in other sources. The func- 
tion of the book, in other words, is the pro- 
vision of theory, and its approach is based on 
the “think-the-thought, feel-the-emotion” con- 
cept. 

Written for students in beginning interpreta- 
tion courses, the book is divided into two sec- 
tions: the first devoted to what we want to do 
when we interpret literature, and the second 
suggesting how we want to interpret. In Part 
One, “General Applications,” the parallels 
between literary structure and speech structure 
provide insight into writers’ problems com- 
pared with readers’ problems and offer the vo- 
cabulary of linguistics as a tool for probing 
written vs. spoken language. 

Several aids for grasping emotional and in- 
tellectual impact of literature are noteworthy 
contributions and should encourage students 
to search for all possible ambiguities in poetry 
and prose. Occasionally the aids seem overly- 
mechanical, as in the marking system in Chap- 
ter Seven, but only in actual classroom practice 
can a valid test be made. If at times the ap- 
proach becomes excessively anatomized, Mr. 
Cobin usually recovers both himself and the 
literature he is analyzing by some excellent 
general summaries. 

Part Two, “Specific Applications,” treats 
briefly the various forms of prose, poetic and 
verse writings. Some confusion may result 
from the author’s definitions and descriptions 
of “The Poetic Essay,” “Verse,” and “Free 
Verse.” These chapters do not have the surety 
of concept found in Part One. 

Just how this textbook is used will depend 
on the teaching practices and student require- 
ments in individual classrooms. As a source of 


general theory for criticism and technique jt 
should prove of great worth. It is not complete 
in itself, but this is perhaps its chief value: 
the formulation of theories for which teacher 
and students must supply the practice materials, 
JupirH E. Wray 

Loretto Heights College for Women 
Loretto, Colorado 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO SPEAK (rey, 
edition). By M. M. Lewis. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1959; pp. 0-144. $3.00. 

In the. foreword of this book Dr. Lewis states 
that he is writing for all those who are in. 
terested in understanding how the infant grows 
in his development of speech and thought, in- 
dicating that he will limit his discourse only 
to the very beginnings of a long process. As 
possible readers of this material he suggests 
parents, future teachers, medical students, and 
others. With such a variety of readers in 
mind Dr. Lewis has presented his material in 
a warm, straight-forward manner, and in a 
non-technical vocabulary. Although they are 
not specifically mentioned by Dr. Lewis, the 
student of linguistics and the speech therapist 
will also find this book of significant interest. 
Much of the material included here will not 
be new to them, but the presentation and the 
interpretation of the material is both provoc- 
ative and logically organized. 

How Children Learn to Speak is based pri- 
marily upon the author’s study and detailed 
observations of infant made over a 
long period of time. One is aware of his broad 
background in the psychology of language as 
he interprets his carefully recorded observations 
in an attempt to answer such questions as 
the following: Why does a baby cry? When 
does: a child begin to learn to speak? When 
does a child first begin to respond to sounds? 
How does babbling arise? What is the im- 
portance of babbling to speech acquisition? 
Which are the first sounds all infants utter re- 
gardless of language? What are the best ways 
to encourage a child to speak? How does under- 
standing of speech develop? When can a child 
be said to truly understand words? How does 
a child make the transition from infantile pat- 
terns to words? All of these are familiar and 
fascinating questions, and Dr. Lewis attempts 
to answer them, employing the liberal use of 
specific examples and of tables. He points out 
again and again that baby language is an in- 
ternational language and that children move 
toward first words by a succession of changes. 


speech 
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In the acquisition of speech all children show 
striking similarities, but side by side with 
these likenesses there are’a number of varied 
factors operating. Always there is a conver- 
gence between what the child does and what 
others do. 

The speech therapist will find particularly 
interesting Dr. Lewis’s discussion to com- 
fort and discomfort sounds, first words, the 
growth in the comprehension of language, the 
way in which the meaning of words change, 
and the mother’s role in language development. 

Although notes and references are made to 
other books relating to this subject, including 
the author’s own earlier book, Infant Speech, 
little documentation is employed. No reference 
is made to recent research studies or theories 
about infant speech which have been advanced 
in the United States. Dr. Lewis’s observations 
correlate rather closely with recent research, 
however, and one feels the conviction of au- 
thority behind his statements. 

How Children Learn to Speak deserves a 
thoughtful reading by anyone who is concerned 
with the speech and thought development of 
young children. 

DoRATHY ECKELMANN 
Illinois State Normal University 


DEAR AUDIENCE (rev. edition). By Blanche 
Yurka. Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1959; Pp- 167. $3.00. 

Dear Audience is subtitled, “A guide for the 
Enjoyment of Theatre.” Written for young 
people by Blanche Yurka, one of America’s 
most distinguished actresses, to help them get 
more from their theatre experiences, it is an 
enthusiastic book, informal, entertaining, yet 
informative. [Your reviewer found it so fas- 
cinating he read it in one sitting, unable to 
put it down]. 

What is Dear Audience? A long and chatty 
essay which reflects a life of devotion to the 
theatre, both as an actress and as a member 
of the audience. On page one Miss Yurka in- 
dicates her book is not a history of the theatre— 
yet she provides a fleeting panorama of the 
past which aids us to see today’s theatre, film 
and television with more understanding. She 
says it is not a handbook on how to become 
an actor, not an autobiography of an actress— 
yet she tells stories of herself, of her begin- 
nings and career as an actress, of her approach 
to playing a role, which are fascinating. 

Her purpose is: “ my attempt as an 
inveterate theatre-goer to share with you some 


of the thrills, the excitement, the deeply mov- 
ing experiences I have lived through in a life- 
time in both sides of the curtain.” She goes 
back-stage to show the form and technique that 
goes into the writing, acting and staging of a 
production. She suggests eleven items to con- 
sider in criticizing a production: What is the 
play about? “If you can tell someone what the 
show is about in a few sentences without 
naming names or describing characters, and if 
your few sentences make a clear, understand- 
ing story, then you've seen a good play.” How 
well has the author told his story? Does the 
subject matter seem worthwhile? Have the 
actors successfully conveyed to you the author’s 
intent? Is the physical production realistic or 
imaginative? 

Would you say that it is inadequate, good, or 
superb? How did the audience seem to respond 
to the play? How much were you influenced 
by the comments of people in the lobby be- 
tween the acts? Could you, without reading any 
reviews, urge your friends to see the play? Do 
you take the trouble to do this after seeing a 
play you like? Would your interest in a given 
play lead you to search out and read other 
plays by the same author?” 

Miss Yurka has written a sincere book, a 
vital book, an informal and fascinating book. 
Intended as a guide to theatre for young 
people, oldsters will find its pages of reminis- 
cence and thought entertainingly worthwhile, 


too. MELVIN R. WHITE 


Brooklyn College 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1958-1959. By A. Craig Baird. New York: 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 31, No. 3) The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1959; pp. 195. $2.50. 
This is the twenty-second of Dr. Baird's help- 

ful little volumes. In it are eighteen speeches, 
a cumulative speakers index for all volumes 
since 1937, brief biographical notes on each 
speaker, and another fine introductory essay 
sketching in the total picture of events in which 
the speeches occurred. The book is a valuable 
source-book of contemporary speech models. 


A TREASURY OF GREAT AMERICAN 
SPEECHES. By Charles Hurd. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1959; pp. 364. $5-95- 


SELECTED AMERICAN SPEECHES ON BAS- 
IC ISSUES (1850-1950). By Carl G. Brandt 
and Edward M. Shafter, Jr. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1960; pp. ix+426. Paper- 
bound, $2.25. 
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Neither of these books was prepared by a 
member of the speech profession. Hurd is a 
long-time journalist, and Brandt and Shafter 
are professors in other fields at the University 
of Michigan. The books are interesting and use- 
ful collections, and the editors deserve the 
thanks of our field. 

Hurd’s book places each speech in context 
by prefacing it with a brief “you are there” 
type of imaginary news article giving the “who, 
what, when, where” plus a certain amount of 
feeling and color. The speech is followed in 
some cases by an additional “sequal” article. 
The gimmick is corny, but the over-all effect 
is good, because Hurd writes in a clear, jour- 
nalistic style that helps his excerpts come alive. 
Occasional! illustrations from various historical 
periodicals also help make the book readable. 
The greatest value of the book, however, is 
probably to accrue from the less familiar 
speakers and speeches chosen: e.g. John Han- 
cock, James Madison, Gouverneur Morris, Red 
Jacket, Jefferson Davis, Susan B. Anthony, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mark Twain, George 
Graham Vest, Jane Addams, Emma Goldman, 
Stephen S. Wise, Billy Sunday, Will Rogers, 
Robert Benchley, Frank Lloyd Wright, etc. The 
greatest weakness is, I feel, the extreme brevity 
of the selections themselves—although, it must 
be admitted that this very brevity makes the 
book as a whole more interesting and readable. 

Brandt and Shafter’s book includes nineteen 
“whole speeches” by seventeen speakers (Wood- 
row Wilson and F. D. Roosevelt are each rep- 
resented by two.) The speeches are grouped, 
each section being preceded by an interesting 
essay on the “basic issue” involved: slavery and 
states rights, American nationalism and expan- 
sion, and World Wars I and II—Crises and 
Controversies. Each speech within the group is 
also preceded by a knowledgable essay, usually 
drawing on excellent primary source materials 
such as autobiographies, newspapers, and the 
like. The book is well done, and the only criti- 
cism of it that would seem to make real sense 
is that so many of these same speeches are al- 
ready available in the Parrish and Hochmuth, 


or Baird volumes. 
aird volume Donato H. Ecroyp 


Michigan State University 


ENGLISH DRAMA FROM EARLY TIMES To 
THE ELIZABETHANS (rev. edition). By 4, 
P. Rossiter. New York: Barnes & Noble Inc 
n.d. pp. 176. $4.50. 

After the sensational success of The Three 
Estates at the Edinburgh Festival, the revival 
of the York cycle, and the recent New York 
revival and recording of the Latin Play of 
Daniel, it is obvious that the conventional pic- 
ture of a crude “Pre-Shakespearean drama” js 
completely out of date. Several books have 
appeared making an entirely fresh approach, 
finding new values for our age in Medieval 
drama. Most thorough and scholarly is Glynne 
Wickham’s first volume of Early English Stages, 
1300 to 1660. Far better for the general reader 
is this book of interpretation brought out in 
England in 1950 and issued in this country in 
1959. 

Here the drama is set in a wide social con- 
text by comparing the English experience with 
the Greek Dionysian rituals and early Christian 
and Pagan customs. There are lively specula- 
tions over the jests of the time, that both seri- 
ous drama and comic revelry came to thrive in 
a church that had sought to drive both out of 
existence. The chapter on “Gothic Drama” is 
especially vivid, describing performances and 
tracing in the Passion plays the curious mix- 
ture of reverence with mockery and the gro- 
tesque that so fascinates our age in the paint- 
ings of Bosch and Bruegel. The Moralities are 
related to the rage for the macabre so vividly 
described in Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle 
Ages. The Vice who disguises as a virtue is 
described as an expression of an age of the 
ological contradiction and moral ambiguity, as 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation fought 
for men’s minds. Such a Vice was an important 
preliminary study for the villain-hero of Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

Not only medieval plays, but characters and 
scenes of Elizabethan drama come to new life 
as the early English Dramatic habits and tradi- 
tions are described. 

GrorGE R. KERNODLE 
University of Arkansas 
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IN THE PERIODICALS 


Erik Walz, Editor 


Assisted by: 


SPEECH THERAPY 


Jackson, RutH M., Editor, “Speech and Hear- 
ing Therapy Corner,” Western Speech, Vol. 
23, No. 4 (Fall, 1959), 212-217. 

The training of therapists for both clinical 
and public school service has always been a 
major problem. What are some of these prob- 
lems and how are they being met in various 
training institutions? Four persons who are di- 
rectly involved in training student therapists 
were asked these questions and their answers, 
in part, appear below. 

I, Kenneth Scott Wood, University of Oregon 
The speech therapist should acquire a broad 

background in the field of communication and 
the student’s course work should include study 
in other areas of speech. He should begin early 
to study speech pathology in relation to actual 
clinical cases. The student therapist should be- 
gin by dealing with comparatively simple dis- 
orders. He should spend most of his clinic time 
with single cases. Finally, the student therapist 
must learn to approach speech therapy as an 
art as well as a science. 

II. Mildred Crerar, San Francisco State College 
The therapist should have adequate knowl- 

edge in the general areas of 1. Principles and 

methods of speech therapy with school chil- 
dren; 2. The total school environment and the 
child’s place in it; 3. The speech therapist's 

role in the mechanics of school operation; 4. 

The speech therapist’s role in public relations, 

both in schools and school communities. 


Ili. James H. Egbert, College of the Pacific 

The criticism has been made by _ speech 
therapists that teacher training institutions are 
teaching methods of speech therapy more 
adaptable to clinical than to public school use. 
We must assume that the main interest of col- 
lege instructors in speech therapy is the thor- 
ough training of the young therapist. In order 
to secure maximum benefits, the students must 
have the best supervision possible. In addition, 
master therapists should demonstrate their 
methods of therapy as to the best ways of select- 
ing, grouping and working with children. 


Max Nelson 


IV. Helen Campbell Hall, San Jose State 
College 

A course of study and practicum is outlined 
which defines the requirements and _ responsi- 
bilities for the student. Weekly seminars and 
conferences are held with the college super- 
visors to discuss problems related to the field 
and to the student’s endeavors. 


Turts, LARENE C. and Hoiimay, Auprey R. 
“Effectiveness of Trained Parents as Speech 
Therapists,” Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Nov., 1959), 395- 
401. 


The thesis of this study is that speech thera- 
pists might function more effectively if they 
trained parents of pre-school children to cor- 
rect the functional articulation errors of mod- 
erate severity exhibited by their children rather 
than attempting to work with each child after 
his entrance into school. 

The purpose of this study was to test ex- 
perimentally the predictions that: 


1. Parents of pre-school children with ar- 
ticulation problems can be trained over a short 
period of time to help their children effectively 
with their problems. 


2. Speech training of pre-school children by 
either trained parents or a professional speech 
therapist will result in a significant reduction 
in articulation errors when the speech of these 
children is compared to the speech of children 
who have had no formal speech training. 

Three groups of 10 children each were ran- 
domly selected from a population of 43 chil- 
dren who were between the ages of four and 
six and who had normal hearing, average in- 
telligence, and adequately functional articula- 
tion defect of moderate severity. 

One group was the Maturation Method 
Group, the other was the Speech Therapist 
Method Group and the third was the Parent 
Therapist Method Group. 

The period of study was seven months. Three 
professional speech therapists acted as judges 
and rated each child before and after the study 
on a five-point rating scale. 
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There was no significant improvement from 
Trial I to Trial II for the Maturation Group. 
The Speech Therapist Group and the Parent 
Therapist Group both showed very significant 
improvement. No significant difference in the 
degree of improvement was found between 
these two groups. 

It is concluded that the speech of pre-school 
children with moderate functional articulatory 
difficulties can be improved by their mothers if 
these mothers are trained by a _ professional 
speech therapist. 


SUBTELNY, JOANNE D. and SuBTELNy, J. DANIEL. 
“Intelligibility and Associated Physiological 
Factors of Cleft Palate Speakers,” Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Research, Vol. 2, No. 4 
(Dec., 1959), 353-360. 

The authors feel that there is a definite need 
to specify the physiologic parameters of cleft 
palate speech defects. 

The purpose of this study was to examine 
specific articulatory errors in cleft palate speech 
in association with measurements of the velo- 
pharyngeal and dental relationships. 

Cephalometric laminographs and tape _ re- 
cordings of a nonsense-syllable articulation test 
were obtained from 27 adult cleft palate 
speakers. Laminographs were traced and ana- 
lyzed to quantitate velopharyngeal and dental 
relationships. Tape recordings were played back 
to a panel of listeners for phonetic transcrip- 
tion. The results were analyzed and then cor- 
related with the physiologic measurements. 


The incidence of fricative errors was signifi- 
cantly higher than the incidence of plosive or 
glide errors. Correlations between measurements 
of velopharyngeal opening and plosive intelligi- 
bility also were found to be significant. 


SoRTINI, ADAM J. “Importance of Individual 
Hearing Aids and Early Therapy for Pre- 
school Children,’ Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, Vol. 24, No. 4 (Nov. 1959), 
345-353. 

The purpose of this study was to compare 
the effectiveness of early therapy and the appli- 
cation of individual hearing aids to a group of 
pre-school subjects with a school-age group. 


The results of this study, over a three year 
period and involving 60 pre-school children, 
suggest that in order to obtain maximum bene- 
fit from amplification, the hearing handicapped 
pre-school child of normal intelligence should 
be fitted with an individual hearing aid as 
soon as possible after the diagnosis is made. 


In addition, the language development, be. 
havior and personality will benefit. 
EDUCATION 
SHELTON, AusTIN J. “Speech and Drama jp 
Catholic Colleges and Universities,” Drama 
Critique, Vol. Il, No. 2 (May, 1958), 50-67. 
A report of data from a questionaire sent to 
Catholic colleges, junior colleges and univer. 
sities is presented in this article. The ques. 
tionnaire data covered the following four areas: 
“(1) Organization and faculty of speech and 
drama departments, (2) requirements and offer. 
ings in speech and drama, (3) extra-curricular 
speech and drama activities, and (4) miscellane. 
ous matters such as equipment, creative con- 
tributions, and numbers of students who have 
gone into graduate work in speech and drama,” 


CAsMiR, Frep L. “The Importance of Speech,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 
1959); 3-6. 

The writer in his study, “determines how 
some of our best known and most influential 
citizens feel about one phase of our educational 
work in America today. The Teaching of 
Speech, and ‘Speech’ as such.” The study lists 
the participants, their recommended areas of 
study, comments by subjects of the study and 
some final conclusions by the author. 


SHIELDs, ELtis GALE. “The Flowers of Rhetoric,” 
The Educational Leader, Vol. XXIII, No. 1 
(July 1, 1959), 7- 15- 

“The study of rhetoric, the second of the 
trivium and of the venerable seven liberal arts, 
has, since the eighteenth century, fallen into 
desuetude.” This article defends the use of 
rhetoric and shows that rhetorical tradition, 
although neglected, “is far from dead.” 


STREETER, Ropert E, “The Nature and Require- 
ments of Learning,” The Educational Record, 
Vol. 40, No. 4 (October, 1959), 285-293. 
This discussion concerns the relationship of 

the student between orientation and other in- 

tellectual work of the college. The author pre- 
sents a multiple point of view from the stand- 
point of the college, the teacher and the student. 


MauL, Ray C. “Will New College Teachers Be 
Adequately Prepared,” The Educational Ree- 
ord, Vol. 40, No. 4 (October, 1959), 326-329 
At present the most urgent need and re 

sponsibility. for university and college to fill, is 

that of the well prepared teacher. This article 

discusses the third biennial NEA Research Di 

vision report on this crucial situation. 
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De HAAN, Rosert F. “Identification of the 
Gifted,” Education, Vol. 80, No. 3 (Novem- 
ber, 1959), 135- 

The term “gifted children” is examined by 
the author. Methods suggested and discussed 
for discovering the gifted child are by standard 
tests, observations, and on the spot tests. The 
authors’ concluding remarks explain how to 
put the data to use. 


PrecLer, Hepwic O. “The Colfax Plan,” Educa- 
tion, Vol. 80, No. 3 (November, 1959), 139. 
The principal of Colfax School, Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania presents in this article what is 

known as “The Colfax Plan.” The plan deals 

with the development and placement of the 
mentally gifted child. Aspects discussed are the 

Workshop Idea, the Schedule and Curriculum. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING—DISCUSSION—DEBATE 
Curry, HAskeLt B. “Memories of S. S. Curry,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 

1959), 7-8. 

Dr. Curry, Professor of Mathematics at The 
Pennsylvania State University, recalls personal 
impressions of his father Samuel S. Curry 
founder of the “School of Expression in Bos- 
ton, Mass. Samuel S. Curry’s basic principles in 
teaching stressed simplicity, naturalness, spon- 
taneity and individuality. He was the author of 
several books in the field of speech. 


Paprow, BEN and RicHARDs, Bruce. “Richard 
Nixon—His Speech Preparation,” Today’s 
Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 1959), 
11-12. 

It is generally agreed that Vice-President 
Nixon is at present one of the best political 
speakers in America. The authors, through cor- 
respondence with the Vice-President, analyze 
his speech preparation from the questions asked 
him. The three areas discussed are (1) Back- 
ground, (2) Language and Preparation, (3) De- 
livery. 


Leso, JoserH R. “Conversation Spoilers,” To- 
day’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 
1959), 14°15; 

Several samples of conversational mistakes 
and unpleasantries are illustrated in this arti- 
cle. To disagree without becoming disagreeable, 
constructive use of emotion, a mutual give and 
take, are attributes that will help a person be- 
come a better conversationalist. 


Brown, RALPH Apams. “The Three “Cs” of 
Great Speaking,” Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, 
No. 4 (November, 1959), 16-17. 


The Three “C’s” was delivered by the author 
at a meeting of the Eastern Forensic Associa- 
tion. The author’s interest in debate began as 
an undergraduate in college. He reveals from 
his own experience and from the writings of 
great speakers of the past that conviction, 
courage and conciseness are essential in debate. 


Lewis, SANDRA. “Franklin’s Advice to Speakers,” 
Today's Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 
1959), 18-21. 

The writer, a graduate student at Indiana 
University, presents a paper on Benjamin 
Franklin's attitude to speech and speakers. “Al- 
though” according to the author, “Benjamin 
Franklin was no orator, astute advice to speakers 
is scattered through his journals, letters, and 
manuscripts, revealing a keen perception of the 
principles involved in conversation.” 


DRAMATICS—ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Payne, Darwin Rew. “Touring Scenery,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 2 (November, 
1959), 30-31. 

According to the author, nonprofessional 
touring companies make two mistakes when 
planning a physical production for the road. 
Namely, they take too much or too little equip- 
ment. The article lists eight practical and use- 
ful suggestions for consideration when touring 
a company. 


Mcreacug, JAMes H. “Speech in the Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 2 (November, 
1959)» 31-33- 

The writer examines what Stanislavsky has to 
say about speech and technique in the theatre. 
The arguments and quotations prove beyond 
a doubt that Sanislavsky’s aim was for every 
actor to have excellent diction and pronuncia- 
tion. The “Method” actors of today with their 
bad speech should take heed. 


Wuire, Mervin R. “Proper Record Care,” 
Players Magazine, Vol. 36, No. 2 (November, 
1959), 33- 

This short article gives some concrete advice 
on the storing and handling of records. Tips 
on playback equipment and the stylus are in- 
cluded. 


Hoscoop, B. M. “The Popular Arts,” Dramatics, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (November, 1959), 13, 23- 
The author commences with some statistics 

on what young people of America prefer in 

entertainment today. The Popular Arts versus 
the Fine Arts are contrasted by the author with 
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a concluding statement regarding the funda- 
mental principles of dramatic form. The three 
principles being (1) The Principle of Con- 
trast, (2) The Principle of Action and (3) The 
Principle of Unity. 


RUBIN, JoEL E. “Lighting Fixtures,” Dramatics, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 2 (November, 1959), 14, 22. 
Basic types of stage lighting fixtures are 

limited to a few types. They include the El- 
lipsoidal-reflector, the Fresnel lens, the plano- 
conves lens, the scoop floodlight, the parabolic- 
reflector flood light and strip lights. The pur- 
pose of these lighting fixtures are described in 
this article. 


TruMsBo, CHARLES R. and POLLYANN. “The 
Kalamazoo Civic Players,” Dramatics, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 2 (November, 1959), 15. 

The authors present another in a series of 
articles on community theatres. The Kalama- 
zoo Civic Players began their illustrious career 
in the summer of 1929. Now in addition to the 
presentation of the regular play season, they 
offer opportunities in Radio, Players Workshop, 
The Spotlight, Children’s Civic Theatre, Play- 
writing and Photography. 


HuGurs, ANNA May. “School 
Dramatics, Vol. XXXI, No. 8 
1959)» 13, 31. 

The writer offers a practical guide for the 
improvement of school assemblies. She dis- 
cusses the reasons for having assemblies, sug- 
gests some types of assemblies and the me- 
chanics of handling them. In conclusion she 
presents certain standards for evaluation. 


Assemblies,” 
(December, 


RuBIN, JoeL E. “Lighting Control,” Dramatics, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 3 (December, 1959), 14. 
The question, “What do we mean by light- 

ing control?” is answered by a discussion of the 
changes in color, focus, position and intensity 
of light. Helpful diagrams and photographs 
accompany the description and explanation of 
the dimmer. 


Hoscoop, B. M. “The Actor and the Medium,” 
Dramatics, Vol. XXXI, No. 3 (December, 
1959). 

“Acting is the convincing demonstration of 
how character feels, thinks and believes as he 
moves through situations which he seems to 
be meeting for the first time.” This “How” 
according to the author is projection. The 
writer proceeds to analyze four major types of 
actors. He explains how the actor must adapt 


his playing to the terms and limiitations of his 
medium. 


MAHONEY, JOHN L. “Robert Cox and the Seven. 
teenth-Century Drolls,” Drama Critique, Vol, 


II, No. 2 (May, 1959), 68-7 


i. 

The author gives a short historical account 
of how the “droll” originated in England as qa 
result of the strict anti-stage laws of 1642 and 
1649. Robert Cox, the actor, was one of the 
foremost contrivers of this particular dramatic 
form. 


Duprey, Ricuarp A. “A Reassessment of Henri 
Gheon,” Drama Critique, Vol. II, No. 2 (May, 
1959), 72-78. 

Henri Gheon, at the time of his death fif- 
teen years ago, was one of the pioneers of “the- 
atre chretien” in France. The author gives an 
appraisal of his works and compares them with 
other major religious dramatists in France, Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the United States. 


Haun, Rutu R. “Creed or Quality,” Today's 
Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 
9-10. 


(November, 19509), 


The author hopes that for the enjoyment of 
oral interpretation the listener will be aware 
of emotions, moods, rhythms, and the quality 
of life the poet or writer captures. She deplores 
those who will quibble over the fact that a 
preposition ended a sentence. She concludes 
with this thought: “Let us not be stopped by 
the word, the symbol, or the creed. Great writ- 
ing, reading, and listening is based on life- 
experience. Our direct experience is limited, 


but through great writing, reading and listen- — 


ing our understanding can be extended. We 
too can learn to understand and share the 
quality of life that is found in literature.” 


DICKINSON, DONALD Hucu. “The Two Queens 
in Hamlet,” Drama Critique, Vol. II, No. 3 
(November, 1959), 106-119. 

In this study, the character of Queen Ger- 
trude in Hamlet is compared and defined by 
the author’s investigation of the First Quarto, 
the Second Quarto and the First Folio. His 
final assessment of his character is “based on 
the fusion of the second and last versions that 
makes up the play in modern editions.” 


Honce, Francis. “The Director as Critic,” Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(December, 1959), 280-284. 

This article sets forth the functions of the 
director's work and recognizes him as the 
principal critic in the theatre. It is his critical 
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function as a director which makes him so 
essential to the actor and playwright. 


HIGHLANDER, JAMES L, “America’s First Art The- 
atre: The New Theatre of Chicago,” Educa- 
tional Theatre Journal, Vol. XI, No. 4 
(December, 1959), 285-290. 

The “art theatre’’ movement was an estab- 
lished and recognized fact in Europe. However, 
little has been said concerning the early be- 
ginnings of this movement in the United States. 
The “New Theatre” established in Chicago 
about 1905, inspired by the European art the- 
atre was one of the pioneers in this country. 
Its history and inglorious end is the subject 
of this article. 


GUTHRIE, TYRONE. “On the Critical List,” The- 
atre Arts, Vol. XLIII, No. 11 (November, 
1959), 20. 

Will the live theatre die? The writer does 
not believe so. His four arguments for its sur- 
vival are (1) the availability of classical drama 
from Aeschylus to modern authors, (2) its be- 
ing the only source of “custom-made” drama, 
(g) audience participation and (4) its exclusive- 
ness as a commodity. 


YATRON, MICHAEL. “Carl Sandburg: the Poet as 
Nonconformist,” The English Journal, Vol. 
XLVIII, No. g (December, 1959), 524. 

The writer considers that Carl Sandburg is a 
good poet to start with when teaching high 
school students who are often times indifferent 
or even hostile to poetry and interpretation. He 
examines the reasons for Sandburg’s universal 
appeal. 


RADIO—FILM—TELEVISION 


KAPLAN, Rosert B. “Cyclops at the Lectern,” 
Today’s Speech, Vol. VII, No. 4 (November, 
1959). 

Mr. Kaplan, during the past year, taught 
freshman composition on television at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. He writes, “I have had some 
experience with television teaching myself. The 
experience disturbs me.” An excellent discus- 
sion follows concerning the dangers and pit- 
falls of educational television. 


SANBORN, WILLIAM B. “Our Future Stake in In- 


structional Tools,” Audio-visual Guide, Vol. 

38, No. 12 (December, 1959), 638. 

The author examines the field of instruc- 
tional materials as used in the educational 
system of this country. He is concerned over 
several points and discusses eleven trends which 
need support and cooperation among those 
whose profession is in this field. 


Ruark, Henry C., Jr. “NDEA Title III—Its 
Progress and Promise In Oregon,” Audio- 
visual Guide, Vol 38, No. 12 (December, 
1959), 642. 

“The National Defense Education Act has 
been called the most significant educational 
legislation since the original land grant laws.” 
Title III is concerned with special equipment 
for improving instruction in science, mathe- 
matics and foreign languages. This article 
examines the progress, trends and changes in 
the program set up for the state of Oregon, 


SkoRNIA, HArry J. “Educational Television—in 
Education,” Audio-visual Guide, Vol. 38, No. 
12 (December, 1959), 646. 

Possibly, according to the author, the greatest 
contribution of educational television today has 
been to compel educators to reevaluate educa- 
tion. Television, if used wisely must be tem- 
pered “by an awareness of its great power, and 
its great dangers, as well as its great promise.” 


CLARENS, CarLos. “Gary Cooper,” Films in Re- 
view, Vol. X, No. 10 (December, 1959), 577- 
During three decades in Hollywood, Gary 

Cooper has made eighty seven films. He is a 

creation of the moving picture industry and has 

survived sound, color, and the wide screen. 

This article gives an account, brief to be sure, 

of his career. 


Dickens, Homer. “The AADA,” Films in Re- 
view, Vol. X, No. 10 (December, 1959), 596. 
The 75th anniversary of The American 

Academy of Dramatic Arts was celebrated on 

October 1, 1959. This article tells about its 

contribution to the motion pictures as well as 

the stage. 











AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Jon Hopkins, Editor 


TWELVE ANGRY MEN. 35mm film only. 1144 
hours. Sound. Black and White. United Ar- 
tists, Inc., 1634 Central Parkway Blvd., Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Rental: $25.00. 


If educators were to devise a set of standards 
for determining the ideal audio-visual aid, 
they probably would have to include some- 
where among them these three: teaching effec- 
tiveness; approximate dramatic 
interest. Few films now being shown in the 
classroom satisfy all three of these standards, 
though that which is about to be described, 


does so admirably. 


realism; and 


Twelve Angry Men is the story of the de- 
cision-making process of a trial jury. A dozen 
men are asked to render a verdict on the life 
of one of their peers. In the initial vote called 
for by the foreman, eleven of the jurors de- 
clare the defendant guilty. But the verdict must 
be unanimous and herein lies the key to the 
drama which is to follow. 

Group discussion, free and frank, is the busi- 
ness at hand. The film abounds with suggest- 
ibility, selfishness, emotionalism, indolence and 
timidity—the very pitfalls in thinking students 
are exposed to in discussion textbooks. Yet 
at the same time, one finds here lucid examples 
of the careful sifting of evidence and the per- 
sistent search for logical conclusions. In short, 
Twelve Angry Men might be termed an object 
lesson in analysis and reasoning. 

Equally instructive is the path ‘leadership 
takes during this heated discussion. One by 
one men seated around the table usurp the 
functions of the appointed foreman to lead the 
group, sometimes blindly, sometimes brilliantly. 
Personality conflicts lend insight into various 
psychological aspects of group behavior. Feel- 
ing runs high as individual jurors advocate 
prejudice, bully those about them, or seek to 
propitiate their “hidden agendas.” 

And all of this within a context as common 
as the common man! Most students will one 
day serve on a jury. And some will eventually 
be admitted to the bar. Probably all will sub- 
scribe to our Anglo-Saxon inheritance of trial 
by one’s peers. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
conceive of a discussion group of more uni- 


versal importance than that which this film 
exemplifies. 

Educationally powerful and realistic, Twelve 
Angry Men is well supplied with dramatic in- 
terest also. Here truly is a Hollywood pro- 
duction of Academy Award calibre. 

Perhaps no better evidence of the effective. 
ness of this film can be produced than this; 
over a two year period, captive audiences 
totaling over 400 college students have been 
unanimous in their praise. Twenty-five dollars 
is a considerable sum of money to be sure, but 
it is money well spent in my opinion. 

Goopwin F. BERQUIST, JR. 
Ohio State University 


PROBLEM METHOD: PART II, Using In- 
formation to Solve the Problem. McGraw-Hill. 
1959. 16 minutes. Sound. Black and White, 
Available through the Audio-Visual Center, 


Indiana University, Bloomington. Rental; 
$4.00. 
Anyone who has ever taken or taught a 


course in group discussion will recognize at 
once the basic structure of this film, the Dewey 
Thought Pattern. One of a series of films en- 
titled “Student Teaching in the Secondary 
School,” Problem Method II with an 
analysis of the role of pressure groups in our 
society, made by a high school social studies 
class. 


deals 


As is so frequently the case with films de- 
signed for teaching purposes, content seems to 
have received more attention than technique 
in film construction. Thus the students seem to 
be staring over the shoulder of the viewer (at 
a teleprompter perhaps?) and vocal delivery has 
all the modulated interest one would expect 
at a conference of undertakers. The recitations 
of students, while contributing to the narrative, 
seem unmistakably literary and pre-planned. 

Billed as “the way to search for truth,” 
Problem Method II has the dubious advantage 
of presenting the Dewey pattern in mildly con- 
cealed language; presumably the director felt 
this approach was better adapted to an audi- 
ence of prospective teachers. I expect the 
exact opposite will occur and like so many of 
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our basic speech textbooks written in an easy, 
readable style, education majors will come 
away with the deceptive conclusion that this is, 
after all, common sense. ; 
Goopwin F. BERQUIST, JR. 
Ohio State University 


sTORY-TELLING: CAN YOU TELL IT IN 

ORDER? Coronet film. 11 minutes, Sound. 

Color (Rental: $3.25) or Black and White 

(Rental: $2.00). Educational consultant, Viola 

Theman, Prof. of Education, Northwestern 
Available through the Audio- 

Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 

ington. 

The purpose of this film is to teach stu- 
dents to arrange events in chronological order 
when telling a story. The “teacher” is a clown 
who introduces us to a game called “What 
Happened First?” We first watch Jim, a small 
boy, get ready for bed. We are then shown 
three pictures of Jim during the process and 
are asked to arrange them in the order of their 
happening. A comic strip is cut up into its 
several frames and we are asked to arrange 
them in order. We see scenes of a birthday 
party and are then asked if we can remember 
them in proper order. Next we are told by 
the clown that another way of remembering 
the order of events is to draw pictures of some 
story in chronological order. Finally we see a 
story of Jim, his dog, and his airplane. After 
Jim has broken the rubber band which makes 
his airplane fly and has visited several grown- 
up friends trying to find a new one, he finally 
gets one from the painter and returns to the 
park to play with his plane and his dog. The 
clown then challenges us to show that we know 
how to play his game by ending the film with 
“You tell the story to me.” 

This film would be a fine teaching device 
in the primary grades. For older students it 
would have no value. The color is bright and 
arresting, the language used by the clown 
(everyone else in the film uses pantomime) is 
simple and clear, and the action is broad enough 
to attract and hold the attention of primary 
students. The film adequately achieves its pur- 
pose and thus is worthy of recommendation. 

KENNETH BURNS 
University of Illinois 


University. 


THAT THE DEAF MAY SPEAK. 43 minutes. 
Sound. Color (Rental: $10.50) or Black and 


White (Rental: $5.50). Available through 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


The film “That the Deaf May Speak” is an 
introduction to the education of the deaf child. 
It is suitable for the general adult public, 
high school, and college students. 

The film begins by showing a young deaf 
woman living a normal life with understand- 
able speech. The film then presents the first 
awareness of deafness, pre-school training, pro- 
grams in the elementary school and high school, 
and finally again, young adulthood. 

Lexington School for the Deaf is to be 
commended for an excellent educational phi- 
losophy and implementing this philosophy 
with sound educational methods. Since the 
time the film was produced, improvements 
have been made in the testing of hearing of 
the very young child and the hearing aids 
available to them. These children might benefit 
from binaural amplification with microphones 
worn on the head. Another problem not covered 
is the education of the brain-injured deaf child. 

The film is interesting, professionally made, 
easy to watch, and contains a great deal of 
information about the education of the deaf. 


JOAN JACOBSEN 
Eastern Illinois University 


LEARNING THROUGH TELEVISION. Pro- 
duced by KQED, San Francisco, for the 
Educational Television and Radio Center 
National Educational Television Film Service. 
29 minutes. Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University. Rental: $4.75. 


This is one of Professor Mortimer Ader’s The 
Great Ideas series, filmed at San Francisco's 
educational KQED for the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. While working at 
the Center in the summer of 1954, it was my 
pleasant duty to view several of The Great Ideas 
films, including those Professor Adler men- 
tions in this film, e.g., Knowledge and Wisdom, 
and Love. Mr. Adler's technique is predom- 
inantly lecture with occasional audio-visual aids. 
In this program Adler asks whether television 
is educational and answers, “it can be.” He 
asks “how?” and answers, “the viewer has to 
work at it.” 

I didn’t rely on myself for critical reaction 
to Learning Through Television. I showed the 
film to 15 members of my Speech 65, Introduc- 
tion to Radio, class. They were not favorably 
impressed. After the showing I asked them to 
answer four questions on a one-to-five scale— 
one, poor, to five, superior. The highest rat- 
ing achieved by the film in any category was 
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three—and only seven threes out of a total 
possible sixty reactions. 

1 2 3 Avg. 
1. Did the film hold your 


attention? 7 6 2 19 
2. Did you learn something 

about “Learning Through 

Television?” 6 6 Sn td 
3. Was this the best way to 

use a half-hour film 

on this subject? 12 1 z Ag 
4. What is your reaction to 

Professor Adler? 14 1 Dh 


The overall reaction of the students on these 
four criteria was 1.5 on the 5-point scale. One 
student said, “In regard to question number 1. 
I put down 2 as a score because I knew I 
must watch—so I did—but if it was on my own, 
I’m afraid I would have turned it off.” 

I also asked, “What was the best thing you 
found in the film?” and “What was the worst?” 

The best things seemed to be these: the 
film’s educational value (“good points”); the 
apparent sincerity of Mr. Adler; good sound 
(“audio”); sharpness of filming. Or, as one 
student put it, “It was short.” A momentary 
excerpt from the Science in Action series in- 
cluded a glimpse of a sting ray. One student 
alleged the film’s best attribute was the sting 
ray. 

The “worst” things seemed to be these: Mr. 
Adler’s presentation; poor program  concep- 
tion—too much Adler monologue; unimag- 
inative production. The students were unan- 
imously critical. One remark was extreme, yet 
sums up: “The narrator (Adler) was too grim 
—no expression other than ‘I hate you, you 
stupid clod.’” Another: “The ‘worst’—the 
speaker—could of (sic) been more friendly— 
too ego-scentric (sic).” Another: “He was dif- 
ficult to watch for a very long period. He 
forced himself on us at times and seemed too 
bombastic at times.” Still another: “The worst 
thing about the film—the boring way in which 
it was presented.” Another: “He couldn’t get 
words out, didn’t smile, didn’t seem prepared.” 
An older member of the class, a minister: “ (The 
producers) chose a leader for it because of 
name and not one who was skilled. Very pain- 
ful listening to a man who has a great name 


do something for which he is not highly 
skilled.” 

My own reactions? Adler, indeed, does not 
smile; he harangues. How much more effective 
this great lecturer might be if he chose per 
suasio (“by sweetness”) over the harangue, He 
is egocentric. Most of his illustrative materiaf 
was drawn from his own programs. 


The overall script format is faulty. The lec. 
ture method may not be best for what js 
essentially a visual subject. Productionwise, the 
overall effect is static. 

The occasional film clips are very effective; 
the political nominating convention, the sym- 
phony, Science in Action, Adler’s Great Ideas, 
One film clip was poor—People in Politics—be- 
cause it was just another “prof” lecturing, as 
static as the film in which it was inserted. 

Two items of production were noteworthy: 
the film clips came up on a television mon- 
itor at Mr. Adler’s elbow. The quality of the 
filmed monitor picture was astoundingly good. 
Secondly (and many of the students commented 
on this), the audio throughout was splendid, 
even in the complicated transitions to the 
sound tracks of the film clips. 

An item that suggested the potential of this 
film occurred when Mr. Adler spoke of the 
versatility of the medium. At the moment he 
mentioned the closeup, the camera zoomed to 
a tight shot of Mr. Adler’s face, very effectively. 

Finally, however, Mr. Adler may have the 
last word on all of us. His major point is 
this, “If there is to be learning through tele- 
vision, activity on the part of the learners is 
requisite.” The student has to work at it. If 
the students of Speech 65 (and their instructor) 
had been more willing to work at it, they might 
have found more to learn from Mr. Adler's 
film, and less to criticize. 


He acknowledged the major problem of dif- 
ficulties at the “user’s end” of the television 
signal (lethargy, distractions, etc.), but lamented 
loudly that television producers underestimate 
viewers’ intelligence. I hope he will continue 
to feel the same if he learns the reactions of 
the Speech 65 viewers. 


ROBERT HAAKENSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


Ordean G. Ness, Editor 


CONFERENCES, CONVENTIONS, 
FESTIVALS, INSTITUTES, AND 
WORKSHOPS 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
Western Speech Association was held November 
96 to 28 in Palo Alto, California. General and 
sectional meetings were planned around the 
theme, “The Challenge to Speech in the World 
Today.” Association officers for 1960 are: Law- 
rence H. Mouat, San Jose State College, presi- 
dent; Theodore H. Karl, Pacific Lutheran Col- 
lege, first vice president; Amanda Anderson, 
South Salem (Oregon) High School, second 
vice president; Joseph Wagner, Long Beach 
State College, executive secretary; and Donald 
Hargis, UCLA, editor of Western Speech. The 
ig60 convention is planned for Thanksgiving 
weekend at Oregon State College, Corvallis. 





Newly elected officers of the Pennsylvania 
Speech Association include: Jack Matthews, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, president; Asa Berlin, 
Pennsylvania State University, vice president; 
Mary Margaret Roberts, University of Pitts- 
burgh, executive secretary; Bruce Siegenthaler, 
Pennsylvania State University, editor; Charles 
Cox, Westminster College, chairman, Speech 
Arts Division; Amelia Hoover, Temple Univer- 
sity, chairman, General Speech Division; and 
George Shames, University of Pittsburgh, chair- 
man, Clinical Speech and Hearing Division. 





rhis fall the Department of Speech at Louisi- 
ana State University conducted two Speech 
Workshops for high school teachers. The first, 
on October 10, was devoted to discussion and 
radio speaking. The second, on November 7, 
dealt with drama and interpretation. 





Northwestern University will hold its goth 
annual National High School Institute in Speech 
during the summer of 1960 from June 26 to 
July g0. The Institute consists of three sections: 
Public Speaking and Debate, Dramatics, and 
Radio-TV-Film. Last year 201 students from 
37 States attended. Applicants should be high 
school students who have completed the junior 
year. Assisting the director, Karl F. Robinson, 


in organizing the program are Doyle McKinney, 
Donald Cameron, Kenneth L. Brown, and Mar- 
cella Oberle. 





In October the Eighth Annual Conference 
on Speech Communication in Business and In- 
dustry was held at the University of Michigan. 
With over fifty businessmen from all areas of 
the state in attendance, the program this year 
focused on improving leadership and participa- 
tion skills in conferences. Instructors for the 
meeting came from psychology, group dynamics, 
business administration, the extension service, 
the Survey Research Center, the Ford Motor 
Company, and the speech department. 





Baylor University plans its annual High 
School Speech Institute for June 13 to July 1, 
1g60. A teachers workshop will be held concur- 
rently with the Institute. Last summer fifty- 
seven outstanding high school debaters attended 
the three-week workshop. 





Southwest Texas State College (San Marcos) 
held its annual speech festival December 4 and 


o> 





The subject of the 1960 Summer Speech In- 
stitute at the University of Wisconsin, to be 
held June go on the Madison campus, is “The 
High School and College Theatre—Architecture 
and Stage Design.” Professor A. S. Gillette, Di- 
rector of the State University of Iowa theatre, 
will address the institute at one of the morning 
sessions. At the other, Orville K. Larson, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Fine Arts at Ohio University, 
will speak on “Some Aspects of Contemporary 
American Scene Design.” The one-day institute 
will include a session on problems of theatre 
building in high schools and colleges, under 
the leadership of Professor F. A. Buerki of the 
University of Wisconsin, Further information 
about the institute can be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Herman H. Brockhaus of the University’s 
Department of Speech. 





The Pacific Speech Association held its an- 
nual convention in November on the Punahou 
School campus in Honolulu. The convention 
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theme was “Motivation for Better Speech,” and 
the keynote speaker was Dr. Willard W. Wil- 
son, Provost of the University of Hawaii. 
Officers elected at the convention included: 
John P. Hoshor, University of Hawaii, presi- 
dent; Orland S. Lefforge, University of Hawaii, 
first vice-president; Floy Colman, Department 
of Public Instruction, second vice-president; the 
Rev. Arthur Ward, Iolani School, recording 
secretary; and Kathleen Secord Scott, University 
of Hawaii, corresponding secretary. 

As an adjunct to the convention, a high 
school story-telling festival was held under the 
direction of Aldyne D. Breneman of the Puna- 
hou School. On January go, the Association, 
in conjunction with the Department of Public 
Instruction and the University, again sponsored 
the Annual High School Speech Festival. Prior 
to the event, the Association sponsored six 
workshops conducted by University faculty 
members to help teachers and students prepare 
for participation in the festival. 


CURRICULA AND FACILITIES 
DEVELOPMENTS 


W. Norwood Brigance of Wabash College 
announces that in February a reprinting of 
Volumes I and II of A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address was issued by Russell 
& Russell, Inc., 80 East 11th Street, New York 
g, N. Y. The number of sets reprinted is 750, 
and the price is $15.00 per set. 





A new master’s degree program in speech cor- 
rection and audiology has _ recently been 
approved at Los Angeles State College and will 
go into effect the Fall semester, 1960. 





The University of Florida is offering for the 
first time a graduate seminar in experimental 
studies in public address and speech education, 
under the direction of Alma Johnson Sarett. 





Last June, Louisiana State University estab- 
lished a linguistic program leading to the M.A. 
degree. The doctorate in this area has been 
granted for several years. The program is 
jointly sponsored by the departments of Eng- 
lish, foreign language, and speech. 





The teaching staff of East Lansing (Michi- 
gan) Junior High School have set up their own 
seminar and workshop in Communications after 
school hours. The entire faculty and principal 
meet two hours three times a week, and with 
guest lecturers are exploring a number of sub- 


jects designed to up-grade their classroom pro. 
ficiency. Professor Frederick Alexander of 
Michigan State University has been one of the 
staff members for the series, lecturing on the 
communications process and its relationship to 
the junior high school teacher. 





Paterson State College (New Jersey) an. 
nounces a new program for majors in speech 
education, begun in September of last year, 
The program prepares speech correctionists for 
the elementary and secondary schools. The De. 
partment of Speech also offers a minor pro- 
gram in speech and dramatic arts to students 
who are majoring in other secondary fields, 
Teaching personnel for the new department 
includes Dr. Ardell Elwell, chairman, and Pro- 
fessors William Formaad, Robert Leppert, Bet- 
tie Mandel, James McCarthy, and Kathryn 
Shirn. 





The Elmira College faculty approved a re- 
quired course in the basic principles of speech 
for all students. Since students will attend class 
five hours per week, approximately ten speak- 
ing assignments, in addition to various supple- 
mentary performances, will be possible. The 
college’s enrollment is currently 625 students. 





The official name of the Albany, New York, 
State College for Teachers has been changed 
to: State University of New York, College of 
Education, Albany. 





The new three and a half million dollar 
Speech-Music Center at Kent State University is 
in the process of being furnished and equipped 
in preparation for use in June, 1960. The 
building contains a Clinic, a 500-seat theatre, 
radio and TV studios, and classrooms. 

As of the past July, the School of Speech is 
no longer a component of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, but along with six other depart- 
ments—architecture, art, industrial arts, home 
economics, journalism, and music—is a patt 
of the newly established College of Fine and 
Professional Arts. 





The Department of Speech at the University 
of Wisconsin has established a Communication 
and Public Address Experimental Laboratory, 
with Professor Theodore Clevenger, Jr., as Di- 
rector. In order to examine quantitative aspects 
of oral communication, facilities throughout 
the campus are being made available to the 
Laboratory and include WHA-TV’s video tape 
recorder, the Wisconsin Sequential Sampling 
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Audience Analyzer, psycho-galvonometric equip- 
ment, and the University’s Numerical Analysis 
Laboratory. 


FORENSICS 


At Los Angeles State College: Seven hundred 
high school students and their coaches attended 
the one-day forensic workshop, October 19, 
held for the eastern section of the Southern 
California Debate League. 


At the University of Florida: The annual state 
high school discussion meet was held November 
ig and 14, under the direction of Gerald P. 
Mohrman. The meet is sponsored jointly by 
the Department of Speech and the General 
Extension Division. 

On December 5 and 6, the annual All-Florida 
Junior Tournament was held, with all univer- 
sities and four-year colleges and most of the 
junior colleges of the state participating. 

At Bradley University: The 13th Annual In- 
vitational Speech Tournament was held Novem- 
ber 20 and 21. 

At Northern Illinois University: The Depart- 
ment of Speech has sponsored two major events 
this year—the annual high school debating tour- 
nament on December 12, and the annual invi- 
tational college tournament on February 26 and 
27. 

At Northwestern University: Entertained 100 
debate teams from over 60 colleges and univer- 
sities in 20 states in its annual Owen Coon De- 
bate tournament on February 11, 12, and 13, 
1960. Guest speaker at the banquet was Austin 
Ranney, a former Hardy Scholar and North- 
western varsity debater, who is now Professor 
of Political Science and Associate Dean of the 
Graduate College, University of Illinois. In 
administering the tournament, Director of De- 
bate Frank D. Nelson was assisted by Dalton 
Reimer and David McCants. 

At the University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division: This year the Department of 
Speech sponsored four forensic events as a 
service to other colleges and high schools: the 
Third Annual Debate Tournament for Paro- 
chial Schools, November 21; the Ninth Annual 
Debate Tournament for Public High Schools, 
January 9; the Twelfth Annual Debate Tour- 
nament for College Freshmen and Sophomores, 
December 12; and the Ninth Annual National 
Contest in Public Discussion, which is con- 
ducted by tape recordings. Dr. Jack Armold was 
in charge of the two high school tournaments, 
and Dr. Wayne Thompson was manager of the 
college events. 


At Louisiana State University: On October 9 
and 10 LSU held its Fifth Annual Forensic 
Conference, under the direction of Professor 
Owen Peterson. This event included three 
rounds of discussion, two rounds of advocacy 
speaking, and a legislative assembly. A special 
feature of this year’s conference was the presen- 
tation of a gavel to G. W. Gray, who has 
served as speaker of the Assembly during the 
past five years. John Gunn, local president of 
Tau Kappa Alpha, made the presentation in 
the name of the participating schools. 

At the University of Michigan: Over 500 peo- 
ple attended the Thirteenth Annual High 
School Debate Assembly on the Ann Arbor 
campus. The program consisted of a symposium 
on the high school debate question and a 
demonstration debate on the high school topic, 
a critique of the debate, and a forum period. 

At New York University (Washington Square): 
The university's debate team has been ex- 
panded this year to include all undergraduate 
divisions at the Washington Square Center. A 
practice tournament, with fourteen schools par- 
ticipating, was held on October 31. The annual 
Spring Forensic Festival will be held on April 
8 and g, with events in debate, persuasive 
speaking, and after-dinner speaking. All under- 
graduate schools are invited to attend this 
festival. 

At Denison University: Two events have been 
held so far this year: the annual Tau Kappa 
Alpha regional conference, with Capital Uni- 
versity taking first in debate, and Muskingum 
College, second; the annual warm-up debate 
tournament, with twenty-two colleges partici- 
pating. 

At the University of Houston: The Speech 
and Drama Departments have entertained high 
school students in three events. Two thousand 
came on campus for Speech Activities Day to 
observe demonstrations of speech and drama 
events; two hundred participated in a debate 
and public speaking tournament; and another 
200 worked in a student congress. 

At the University of Washington: The Foren- 
sic Association recently sponsored a televised 
Parliamentary Debate on KCTS-TV. Guests on 
the program were debaters from the University 
of Hawaii who stopped over in Seattle during 
their tour of the mainland. 

At Washington State University: On Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, the Columbia Valley Tournament 
was held, with nineteen colleges and 225 de- 
baters participating. This year for the first 
time an oral interpretation contest was held in 
conjunction with the tournament. 
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At the University of Kansas: The Fourth An- 
nual Heart of America Debate Conference will 
be held March 10 to 12. Almost every area of 
the country will be represented in the event. 

At the University of Hawaii: The Pacific 
Speech Association has formed a Hawaii State 
Speech League whose purpose is to coordinate 
speech activities within the state’s high school 
train teachers and to promote 
secondary school interest in speech 


system, to 
training. 
The League is giving active support to the De- 
partment of Public Instruction in their efforts 
to set up regular and elective speech classes in 
all the state high schools. 


On May 12 to 14, the Board of Debate and 
Forensics will hold its second annual Inter- 
collegiate Speech Tournament on the Hono- 
lulu campus. To date, forty-one mainland 
schools have indicated a desire to participate. 
Contests will be held in debate, extemporane- 
ous speaking, original oratory, and interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Donald W. Klopf of the Speech De- 
partment is supervising the event. 


IN THE CLINICS 


At Auburn University: The Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, in cooperation with the Alabama 
Rehabilitation Service, has developed a pro- 
gram to increase its services to children and 
adults and to train hearing therapists for the 
public schools and clinics of the area. Audio- 
logical services are under the supervision of 
Cruz A. Hardigree. Speech pathology services 
are supervised by J. Buckminster Ranney. The 
speech and hearing training program is di- 
rected by William P. Dorné of the College of 
Education, 

At the University of Southern California: 
USC announces a graduate training program 
for speech pathologists who wish to develop 
psychotherapeutic skills. This program may lead 
to the M.A. or Ph.D., or it may be undertaken 
independent of a degree objective. Applicants 
for this program should write to Dr. William 
H. Perkins, Director, Speech-Hearing Clinic, 
USC, Los Angeles 7, California. 

At Michigan State University: Dr. Elsie Ed- 
wards is conducting a county-wide research 
program in speech improvement with 700 
kindergarten youngsters. The objective is to 
find teaching tools in language skills that aug- 
ment current reading readiness training. 

At Kent State University: The Speech and 
Hearing Clinic sponsored its second annual Pre- 
Training Institute for high school seniors in 


northeastern Ohio, with over eighty intereste 
seniors attending. 

At the University of Oregon: The Speech and 
Hearing Therapy Division has been awarded , 
grant by the U. S. Public Health Service to jp. 
vestigate the relative effectiveness of several 
methods of speech therapy. Professor K, § 
Wood is principal investigator for the one-year 
project and is ssisted by Norton D. Young, 

At the University of Wisconsin: This summer, 
the Speech Department, in cooperation with 
the Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
will offer a two-weeks course in Clinical Ay. 
diology August 1 to 13. The course will be 
conducted .by Professors Claude Hayes and 
John Peterson, with visiting lecturers, Leo G, 
Doerfler of the Pittsburgh Eye and Ear Hospi- 
tal, and Earl D. Schubert of the Cleveland Hear. 
ing and Speech Center. Traineeships consist- 
ing of $100 plus round trip transportation costs 
are available. 

The department will also hold five summer 
six weeks clinics for speech and hearing handi- 
capped children in residence within the age 
range of three to fourteen years. 


ON STAGE 


At Los Angeles State College: Hamlet; The 
Plough and the Stars; The Long Voyage Home. 

At Pomona College: A View from the Bridge, 
directed by George T. Forrester, designed by 
Lewis J. Kraus. 

At San Jose State Coilege: Shaw's Candida, 
produced arena style by Dr. Paul Davee; Puc- 
cini’s La Boheme, sung in English, with Edwin 
C. Dunning of the Music Department conduct- 
ing, and Dr. Jack Neeson as stage director. 
Both productions were staged by J. Wendell 
Johnson, costumed by Berneice Prisk, and 
lighted by Kenneth Dorst. 

At the University of Southern California: Fin- 
negans Wake, an adaptation of James Joyce's 
novel by Mary Manning, directed by Norman 
Lofland as a master’s thesis project; Girau- 
daux’s Amphitryon 38, directed by Dr. Her- 
bert M. Stahl; Roshomon, directed by John 
Blankenchip and starring Michiko Suzuki. 

Last Fall, the Philosophy and Drama Depatt- 
ments planned a series of lectures and produc 
tions based on values as seek through the eyes 
of various schools of philosophy. Value con- 
flicts and plays were: “The problem of self- 
realization”—Golden Boy; “To tell the truth 
or to lie?’"—The Happy Time; “Value in per 
spective”—Escape; “Love and the struggle for 
power”—Elizabeth the Queen; “Man's law Vs 
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divine law’—Sophocles’ Antigone; “A challenge 
to social morality’—Hedda Gabler. 

At the University of Florida: First semester 
bill included The Adding Machine and The 
Lady’s Not for Burning. The annual state high 
school drama festival was held November 13 
and 14, under the direction of Robert A. Key- 
worth. 

At Florida State University: The Department 
of Speech, with the cooperation of the John 
and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, will 
present the Asolo Festival during the summer 
of 1960, featuring five 17th and 18th Century 
plays in repertory in the Asolo Theatre, Sara- 
sota, Florida. This theater, built in Asolo, 
Italy, in 798, was moved to the Ringling 
Museum in 1951, and is an authentic 18th Cen- 
tury Italian theater. Students, who may earn 
up to g hours of undergraduate or graduate 
credit, will rehearse for four weeks in Talla- 
hassee, and will participate in five weeks of 
performance in Sarasota. The plays selected for 
the first summer of the Festival include The 
Man of Mode by Etherege, Ridiculous Ladies 
by Moliere, The Beggar’s Opera by Gay, The 
Servant of Two Masters by Goldoni, and The 
Rivals by Sheridan. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Prof. Arthur H. Dorlag, Department 
of Speech, The Florida State University. 

At Bradley University: Auntie Mame; Dial 
“M” for Murder; The Visit; and Richard the 
Third. 

At Northern Illinois University: The Speech 
Department opened its new theater with Rich- 
ardson and Berney’s Dark of the Moon, directed 
by Dale Jeffryes. The remainder of the season 
includes: Moliere’s The School for Wives, di- 
rected by Willard Welsh; Molnar’s Liliom, di- 
rected by Mr. Jeffryes; and Wilder’s The Skin 
of Our Teeth, directed by Mr. Welsh. Lila 
Lewis and William Vilhauer are supervising 
design, costumes, and technical production. 

At Hope College (Michigan): Capek’s R.U.R., 
directed by Robert L. Smith; Eliot’s Murder 
in the Cathedral, directed by Dale S. DeWitt; 


. and Gheon’s Way of the Cross, directed by Mr. 


DeWitt. New technical director for this season 
is David P. Karsten. 

At the University of Michigan: October 31 
was the date for the high school theatre assem- 
bly at Ann Arbor. In the morning, students and 
their teachers attended a production of Horse 
Fats Hat and in the afternoon attended a 
symposium based upon the production. With 
Prof. William Halstead as chairman, the panel 
consisted of Ralph Duckwall, designer of the 
set, Elizabeth Bibarie, costumiere, and Paul 


Miller, who commented on the songs he com- 
posed and conducted to W. S. Gilbert's lyrics. 
Over 700 people attended the event. 

At New York College of Education, Albany: 
Saroyan’s The Cave Dwellers, directed by James 
M. Leonard. 

At Kent State University: What Price Glory? 
directed by G. Harry Wright; Desire Under the 
Elms, directed by Bedford Thurman; Street 
Scene, directed by Earle E. Curtis; Summer and 
Smoke, directed by Mr. Thurman. All plays 
were designed by Louis O. Erdmann. 


At the College of Wooster: Jeffers’ Medea 
was one of the first semester offerings of The 
Little Theatre. In March, the Theatre will 
feature a new revue written by James Allardice, 
a ’41 graduate of the college, with music by 
Tom Adair and James Wise. Future events also 
include a children’s theatre production, a re- 
ligious drama, a Color Day play, and a Com- 
mencement play. 

At the University of Oregon: Wonderful 
Town, Look Back in Anger, A View from the 
Bridge, The King and I, Brand, The Match- 
maker. The Brand translation is by Michael 
Meyer, London, and is the same presented last 
spring at the Lyric Opera House, Hammer- 
smith. Setting designs for the production will 
be selected from offerings by upperclass and 
graduate students in the School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts and others who are working 
on Brand as a winter term design project. 

The University hosted the Northwest Drama 
Conference, February 11 to 13. 


At Northwestern University: Becket’s End- 
game; Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra; Shake- 
speare’s The Comedy of Errors; Moliere’s Don 
Juan; Odets’ Awake and Sing; Labiche’s The 
Italian Straw Hat. 

University Theatre will again present its 
Summer Drama Festival. There will be go per- 
formances of 4 plays, beginning June go and 
ending July 28. Plays will be performed in 
repertory, a different play each night. The 
plays will be chosen from the following: Ander- 
son’s Mary of Scotland, E. E. Cumming’s him, 
Wilder’s Skin of Our Teeth, Shakespeare's 
Merry Wives of Windsor and the farce, Charley’s 
Aunt. A new offering will be the children’s 
matinee, in which a play for children will be 
performed on Saturday and Sunday afternoons 
the fourth and fifth weeks of the Festival. This 
play has not yet been chosen. 

At the University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division: Elmer Rice’s Not for Chil- 
dren. 
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At Morningside College (lowa): The Adding 
Machine. 

At the University of Kansas: The Major The- 
atre Series includes McCullers’ The Member of 
the Wedding; Lerner and Loewe'’s Brigadoon; 
Miller's The Crucible; Moore and LaTouche’s 
The Ballad of Baby Doe; and Jonson's The 
Alchemist. 

The Experimental Theatre Series, in its ninth 
season, includes O’Casey’s Pictures in the Hall- 
way; O’Neill’s Desire under the Elms; a Dance 
Drama; and a Drama Symposium, during which 
the second annual Centron Prize Plays will be 
given open public readings. The Children’s 
Theatre Series features Harvey’s The Lost Birth- 
day, and Melanos’ Rapunzel and the Witch. 

The Kansas Department of Speech is supervis- 
ing the playwriting contest sponsored by the 
Centron Motion Picture Corporation. Com- 
petition is open to anyone. The play, which 
must be original and not previously produced, 
may be on any theme or subject and must be 
of sufficient length to provide an evening’s pro- 
gram (in one act or several). The winner will 
be awarded $100. Gordon Beck, chairman of 
the play committee, invites prospective con- 
testants to write him stating their intention to 
submit a play and for information concerning 
the contest. Deadline for manuscripts is April 
1. 

At Louisiana State University: The Heiress, 
directed by Jeck McCullough; The Crucible, 
directed by Don Blakely; The Devil's Disciple, 
directed by Claude Shaver; and Romeo and 
Juliet, directed by Mr. Blakely. Feature produc- 
tion of the conference was A View from the 
Bridge, directed by William R. McGraw. 

At the University of Portland (Oregon): 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, directed by 
Paul E. Ouellette; Aristophanes’ The Birds, 
adapted by Walter Kerr, directed by Mr. Ouel- 
lette; Lorca’s The House of Bernarda Alba, di- 
rected by Robert Page; Congreve’s The Way of 
the World, directed by Alvin Keller. 

At the University of Houston: All My Sons, 
directed by David Larson; The Petrified Forest, 
directed by Tom Battin; Dream Girl, directed 
by Frederick Smith; and As You Like It, di- 
rected by David Larson. 

At Southwest Texas State College: Goodrich 
and Hackett’s Diary of Anne Frank; a staged 
reading of Anouilh’s Antigone; children’s pro- 
duction of Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil. 
For the third year, Ramsey Yelvington’s Cloud 
of Witnesses will be presented in the outdoor 
theatre at the San Jose Mission, San Antonio, 


in conjunction with Baylor Theatre, Waco, next 
summer. Persons interested in participating jn 
the production are invited to write the Co}. 
lege’s Department of Speech. 

At the University of Washington: The fir 
Readers Workshop production, directed by Wil 
ma H. Grimes, was Tales and Verse of Thomas 
Hardy. Other Reading Hours scheduled are: 
Strindberg’s Erik XIV, translated by Walter 
Johnson of the University; Crane's The Open 
Boat; and Anderson's Barefoot in Athens, 

At Washington State University: Bus Stop, 
Blithe Spirit, Anastasia, The Lark, The Match. 
maker, and a children’s theatre production, 

At the University of Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Players Summer, 1960, bill includes: The Waltz 
of the Toreadors, directed by Ronald £, 
Mitchell; The House of Bernarda Alba, directed 
by Ken Lyman; Picnic, directed by Robert H. 
Hethmon; and The Time of Your Life, directed 
by Jonathan W. Curvin. There will also bea 
graduate directed production in the Play Circle, 

The Second Annual High School Drama In- 
stitute, sponsored by the Department of Speech 
and Wisconsin Players, was held in Madison 
December 12 in connection with the produc 
tion of Schiller’s William Tell, newly trans 
lated and directed by Mr. Mitchell. The day- 
long program was attended by about goo stu- 
dents and teachers from thirty-five Wisconsin 
high schools. 

Players’ second-semester television offering 
will be Sophocles’ Antigone, directed by Ordean 
G. Ness, with technical supervision by Jerry C. 
McNeely. 

At Brooklyn College: The New York Regional 
Committee of AETA and Brooklyn College's 
Department of Speech and Theatre co-spon- 
sored the Eastern Regional Theatre Confer- 
ence, November 21. At the conference it was 
decided to organize a regular Eastern District 
AETA Conference. Mel White of Brooklyn Col- 
lege was elected chairman of the committee of 
organization. 


ON THE AIR AND THE SCREEN 


At the University of Hawaii: Now well estab- 
lished is the University’s radio station, KUOH, 
operated by the Speech Department. The FM 
station is managed and directed by Louie Steed, 
and features educational programs, and the 
classics of music, poetry and drama. 

At Bradley University: The University is 
offering by TV a one-hour course “Theatre 
Through the Ages” on Channel 31. 
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At Northwestern University: The develop- 
ment of the motion picture as an international 
art form is being traced from 1895 to the 
present in a movie-lecture series sponsored by 
the School of Speech. The series is open to 
the public on a non-credit basis, and also com- 
prises part of a credit course offered by the 
Department of Radio, Television and Film. 
The significance of each movie is explained in 
introductory comments by Milan Herzog, execu- 
tive producer of Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
and lecturer in firm at Northwestern. 

Two special features will be offered in addi- 
tion to the regular course work in the Summer 
Session of 1960. A Symposium in Broadcasting 
and Public Opinion will bring to the campus 
distinguished men in broadcasting and allied 
fields as lecturers and source persons in an 
examination of the impact of radio and tele- 
vision on public opinion on major national is- 
sues. An Internship in Television Production 
will be offered in cooperation with Stations 
WNBQ (NBC), WGN-TV, and WTTW, Chi- 
cago’s educational channel. 

At the University of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division: In the summer of 1959, the 
University non-credit courses in 
freshmen English and mathematics over the 
educational channel, WITW-TV. Approxi- 
mately 1300 enrolled for these courses, each of 
which consisted of thirty-two half-hour meet- 
ings. Students paid $5.00 for a workbook and 
tests for each course. The University also par- 
ticipates in a “news in depth” program over 
WTTW. Seven other colleges and universities 
in the Chicago area share in this public service 
program which appears four nights a week. 


sponsored 


At the University of Michigan: Television 
here now includes four separate closed TV cir- 
cuits. Under the direction of Garnet R. Garri- 
son, the English Language Institute is now us- 
ing a camera and giant TV screen for instruc- 
tion. Purchased with a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, this new equipment increases 
opportunities for teachers to observe an actual 
class being taught. The University’s Medical 
Center color TV recently completed its first 
year of operation, providing instruction for in- 
terns and medical students. The two other 
closed circuit TV operations, in the Speech 
Department and at the TV Center, continue to 
provide students with training in TV_pro- 
gtams, some of which are distributed to the 
University kinescope network. 

At Bowling Green State University: New 
radio and television studios have just. been in- 


stalled in the new psychology-sociology-speech 
building. Besides a new 1000-watt transmitter, 
master control contains a dual audio console 
capable of handling simultaneously an on-the- 
air program and the recording of another pro- 
gram. Donald Kleckner, chairman of the de- 
partment of speech, is responsible for the over- 
all policy in radio-television; WBGU-FM_ is 
directed by Sidney Stone; the instructional pro- 
gram is under the supervision of Duane Tucker; 
and Robert Greaige is chief engineer. 

At the University of Oregon: Under a grant 
from the National Defense Act, the University’s 
TV facility is participating in a three-year study 
of resistance to educational television. The 
study is being directed by a team of four in- 
dividuals from the departments of sociology, 
political science, anthropology and speech. John 
Shepherd, co-ordinator for KOAC-TV, is the 
speech representative. 

In addition to the regularly presented class- 
room TV programs aired from the campus 
studios at Oregon, Dr. Shepherd is producing 
and directing a program designed to offer an 
education program in an entertainment for- 
mat. “Bon Amusement,” a French language 
program using students and French instructors 
competing for the Grand Prix Award, exchange 
comments and compliments for thirty minutes 
each Tuesday evening over KOAC-TV. Also, in 
cooperation with the newly instituted “TV 
Junior College of the Air,” the University 
offers two special courses from their studios 
each Tuesday and Thursday evening. Kaslon 
Zoller produces and directs “Shakespeare” and 
Arthur Jacobs is responsible for “Economics.” 

At the University of Houston: The Radio-TV 
Department has a new grant for studying the 
improvement of teaching with video-tape. John 
Meany is conducting the study, which involves 
teaching, recording, evaluating, and re-teaching 
in the areas of political science and chemistry. 

At the University of Wisconsin: The State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin has received a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation for a 
conference which will attempt to conceptualize 
the field of mass communications history and 
delineate major areas of needed research. The 
Society's increasing interest in a _ historical 
approach to mass communications research has 
paralleled the growth of its Mass Communica- 
tions History Center which was initiated in 
1955 With strong support from the University 
of Wisconsin. Participants in the three-day 
meeting will include educators and researchers 
in history and mass communications as well as 
practitioners and critics of the communications 
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media. The conference will be held in Madi- 
son from April 7 through April 9. 


PROMOTIONS 


Orland S. Lefforge and Lucie Bentley, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, to Associate Professor. 

Valentine Larson, Morton J. Gordon, and 
Wesley Hervey, University of Hawaii, to Assist- 
ant Professor. 

Don F. Blakely, Louisiana State University, 
to Assistant Professor. 

Ardell Elwell, Paterson 
College, to Professor. 

William Formaad, Paterson (New 
State College, to Associate Professor. 


(New Jersey) State 
Jersey) 


Robert Leppert, Paterson (New Jersey) State 
College, to Assistant Professor (I). 

Paul Bruce Pettit, New York College of Edu- 
cation, Albany, to Professor. 

Aubrey Epstein, Betty Jane McWilliams, and 
John Ulrich, University of Pittsburgh, to Asso- 
ciate Professor. 

Herbert Rubin, University of Pittsburgh, to 
Assistant Professor. 


FACULTY ADDITIONS AND 
APPOINTMENTS 


At the University of Hawaii: Donald W. 
Klopf, the Reverend Mr. Ronald Lin, Kenneth 
Sereno, Alan Yonan, Katharine E. Phipps, Ralph 
Vanderslice, and Kathleen Secord Scott. 

At Bradley University: Robert M. Anderson, 
instructor in speech. 

At Eastern Illinois University: Steven M. 
Buck, in radio; John Bielenberg, in stage de- 
sign and technical production. 

At Morningside College (Iowa): Fred Lee, 
in forensics; Robert Quinn, in theatre and 
radio-TV. 

At Louisiana State University: L. Stanley 
Harms, assistant professor of speech; Alban 
Varnado, at the New Orleans branch of LSU. 


At Paterson (New Jersey) State College: Bettie 
Sage Mandel, assistant professor (II) in correc- 
tion; Kathryn Shirn, assistant professor (II) in 
oral interpretation; and James McCarthy, assist- 
ant professor (II) in public speaking and dis- 
cussion. 

At New York College of Education, Albany: 
Milton E. Kern and K. S. Narayana Rao, in- 
structors in speech. 

At the University of Oregon: William R. 
McGraw, assistant director of theatre; Kaslon 
Zoller and Arthur Jacobs, producer-directors for 


the Inter-Institutional Experiment in Clag. 
room Television Teaching. 

At the University of Oklahoma: Edward \. 
Brown, instructor and director of forensics, 


At the University of Houston: G. Jack Gray. 
lee, director of the fundamentals program and 
assistant in forensics. 

At Southwest Texas State College: Betty 
Heard, instructor of speech. ; 

At Wisconsin State College, Whitewater: Edna 
Sorber, associate professor in rhetoric and 
public speaking, and director of debate. 


PERSONALS 


From the University of Southern California; 
Mrs. Mary C. McCall, Jr., has been signed by 
the Department of Drama to teach the play- 
writing courses for the current year. Mrs. McCall, 
who has served three terms as President of 
the Screen Writers Guild, is the author ofa 
great number of screen plays including Craig's 
Wife, and the Maisie series. 

From the University of Hawaii: Wesley Her- 
vey has been appointed Supervisor of Speech 
Therapy. He recently completed course work 
for his doctorate degree at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he acted as co-director of 
the Cleft Palate Clinic . . John P. Hoshor 
served as chairman of the fourth Management 
Conference for the Pacific Area, at the request 
of the sponsoring body, the American Society 
of Public Administrators . . . On exchange this 
year at the University is Professor Ross Scanlan 
from City College of New York. Professor 
Joseph F. Smith is the other member of the 
exchange . While continuing her own te 
search on the dialect of Hawaii, Elizabeth Carr 
is serving on the University advisory committee 
of the proposed East-West Center and on the 
committee considering the enlargement of the 
English Language Kathleen 
Secord Scott is serving as chairman of the Eng- 
lish Language Institute sub-committee for the 
expansion of the speech curriculum within the 
Institute. 


Institute 


From Morningside College (Iowa): Lola 
Jacobs is newly appointed head of the speech 
and drama department. Philip B. Clarkson, 
former head, has gone to Stanford University 


to do further graduate study. 


From the University of Kansas: Lewin Goff, 
Director of the University Theatre, was elected 
a trustee of the National Theatre Conference. 
He was also invited to participate in a Ford 
Foundation meeting of professional, community, 
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and academic theatre representatives, December 
18 to 19. 

From Louisiana State University: Former 
graduate students at the University who have 
accepted new appointments include: Jackson 
Davis, at Arlington State College, Texas; Betty 
R. Heard, at Southwest State College, Texas; 
Joseph C. Mele, at Southwestern Louisiana In- 
stitute, Lafayette . . . Oran Teague, who last 
year Was named assistant principal of the LSU 
Laboratory School, is doing graduate work at 
the University of Missouri this year. 

From the High School 
League: Anne Simley, formerly of Hamline 
University and now speech consultant for the 
League, has published through Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, Minneapolis, an oral in- 
terpretation handbook designed as a guide for 
teachers and students working with contests. 


College: Professor Robert 
West was one of a panel of seven speech pa- 
thologists taking part in a special conference 
on stuttering therapy during Christmas week 
at Nassau . , . Professor Arthur Secord is on 
sabbatical leave during 1959-60; he will be lec- 
turing and writing . . . Professor Mary Graham 
will be on sabbatical leave during the Spring 
igfo0 session . . . James S. Kennedy is acting 
coordinator of forensics for this year in the 
place of Charles E. Parkhurst, who is spending 
his sabbatical in Libya on an assignment for 
the University of Maryland. 

From New York College of Education, Al- 
bany: Paul B. Pettit has received a summer re- 
search fellowship from the State University 
Foundation for work on an author-title-subject 
index to Edward Gordon Craig's The Mask... 
James M. Leonard is back after a year’s leave 
during which he continued work at Cornell 
University on his Ph.D. . . . Professor Agnes 
E. Futterer, who began teaching at the College 
in 1917, has retired. Since Professor Futterer’s 
retirement, Jarka M. Burian has taken charge of 
the oral interpretation classes and evenings of 
readings from literature. 

From New York University (Washington 
Square): Professor Mary Pettas. has been on 
leave of absence during the Fall semester. A 
grant from the Multi-Disciplinary Research 
Program in Aging enabled her to continue re- 
search on the speech of elderly persons. 


Minnesota State 


From Brooklyn 


From Utica College of Syracuse University: 
Ralph N. Schmidt, chairman of the speech de- 
partment, spent twenty-nine days last fall in 
practical application of persuasion as campaign 
Manager for the newly-elected mayor of Utica. 


a 


From Denison University: William L. Hall 
of the speech department was moderator and 
chairmen of the planning committee for the 
annual Faculty Conference at Denison in 
December. The title of a panel discussion and 
role-playing session presented during the con- 
ference was “A Comparison of a Utopian Col- 
lege under the Ruml Plan with Denison as It 
Is Now Constituted.”. . . Paul Ried received his 
Ph.D. from Ohio State University with a dis- 
sertation on the Boylston Chair of Rhetoric. 

From Kent State University: Edward C. 
Hutchinson and William E. Weidner have 
been appointed to the Sub-Committee on Clini- 
cal Certification of the Committee on Clinical 
Standards of the U. S. Office of Education and 
ASHA National Study of Public School Speech 
and Hearing Therapy Needs . . . Arthur L. 
Kaltenborn is again serving as Editor of the 
Ohio Speech and Hearing Bulletin. 

From the University of Oregon: Mrs. Ottilie 
T. Seybold, associate professor of speech, has 
retired after having served the Department 
since 1928. In that year she was appointed head 
of all drama work, a position which she held 
until 1946. Among the many innovations Mrs. 
Seybolt brought to Oregon was the Greater 
Drama Series which concentrated on twelve 
periods and nationalities in the history of 
drama designed to give each student generation 
a resume of the greatest dramatic works. Mrs. 
Seybolt herself specialized in the direction of 
Shakespeare and the ancient classics, and will 
be remembered as one who gave lavishly of time 
and energy to achieving the best in theatre. 

From the University of Pittsburgh: George 
H. Shames has been elected a Fellow of the 
ASHA ... Robert Newman conducted a two- 
week course in “Propaganda Analysis and Politi- 
cal Persuasion” at Knox College, Spaldings, Ja- 
maica, in August . . . Professor William Tacey 
has been elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Division, AAUP, and Chairman of the Council 
of State and Regional Conferences of the Asso- 
ciation . . . Faculty grants include: to George 


_H. Shames, by the University’s Education and 


Cultural Exchange and by the National Science 
Foundation for a trip to the 11th International 
Congress of Logopedics and Phoniatrics in 
London; to Herbert Rubin, by the National 
Institute of Neurological Disease and Blindness, 
for study of “poststimulatory improvement in 
auditory threshold”; to Professors Matthews 
and Shames, by OVR, for study of factors re- 
lated to the learning of post-laryngectomy 
speech; to Aubrey Epstein, by National Insti- 
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tutes of Health, for development of a noise 
trauma susceptibility test. 

From the University of Houston: Stanley K. 
Hamilton, former chairman of the Drama De- 
partment, has joined the staff at North Texas 
State College, Denton Davis Larson has 
assumed the responsibilities of the position of 
chairman of the Drama Department and di- 
rector of the University Theatre. 

From the Southwest Texas State College: Suz- 
anne Pullon is on leave to continue graduate 
study at the University of Michigan. 


From the University of Wisconsin: Theodore 
Clevenger, Jr., will be on full-time research 
leave during the second semester Of 1959-60 
and the summer of 1960 to study the structure 
of messages, concentrating especially on differ. 
ences between written and oral language styles, 
. . . Ordean G. Ness will be on research leaye 
for the summer of 1960 to study the role of 
fan mail in broadcast communication, working 
with the collections of the Mass Communia.- 
tions History Center. 
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